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Help your pupil 
Score 100 on th 
“Dental Quiz” 


— You'll be helping them toward a future 
of HEALTHY GUMS AND SOUND TEETH 
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Are sound, white teeth entirely a matter of inheritance? 


ANSWER: Inheritance helps—so does diet. But oral hygiene is most 
important, That’s why so many modern schools teach care of gums 
as well as teeth. For gums, denied chewing by today’s soft foods, 
often become tender and weak. To provide needed stimulation, 
many dentists advise Ipana and massage. 
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Why are classroom drills in oral 
hygiene so important? 


ANSWER: Classroom drills quickly show 
the technique of gum massage. The index 
finger is placed on the outside of the jaw 
to represent the tooth brush and rotated 
from the base of the gums toward the 
teeth. Meanwhile the teacher explains 
how this stimulates the gums. 


Do our children today face a brighter dental 
future than their parents? 


ANSWER: Thanks to the splendid instruction of their 
teachers, thousands of children are far more alert than 
their parents to the importance of gum massage to 
healthy smiles. Fortunately, more and more children 
are relaying this sensible dental health routine from 
classroom to home. Parents, too, are learning this 
modern way to a healthy smile! 


Send for Free Classroom Helps 


An attractive colored wall chart entitled “Why 
Do Teeth Ache?;’ 8-point hygiene check-up rec- 
ords and a complete outline for a school-wide 
“Good Teeth” contest are all available. Write us 
today, giving name of your school, principal or 
superintendent, and the grade. Address Bristol- 
Myers Company, Educational Dept., 636 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 





Published in the interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York « Established 1887 
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_ apportionment of the income from the 
common school fund was made by the 
State Superintendent several weeks ago. By 
that distribution all school districts received 
THE SCHOOL FUNDS fifty cents for every person 

on the school census. For 
most districts there was the usual deduction for 
library books. The principal of the common 
school fund has been growing very slowly. In 
1939 it was $11,128,459 and is generally re- 
ferred to as the permanent school fund. It was 
established by the sale of public lands and re- 
ceipts through penal fines, escheats, and a few 
minor items. The school fund is administered 
by the State Land Commission. The income of 
the fund from loans and outright security in- 
vestments was $410,819.79 and there are still 
12,468 acres of land held for the fund. Sales 
have been slow. 

The commission also has charge of the nor- 
mal school fund, the principal of which is 
above three million dollars. Land holdings of 
this fund are about 175,000 acres. The agri- 
cultural college fund and university fund total 
about $540,000 but its land holdings are prac- 
tically negligible. It may be asked, Where is 
this state land belonging to the school trust 
funds? There are about 35,000 acres in Forest 
County, 21,000 acres in Iron, 35,000 in Oneida, 
18,000 in Price, 10,000 in Sawyer, and 15,000 
in Vilas, with smaller holdings scattered 
elsewhere. 

No doubt school districts welcome the pro- 
ceeds of the common school fund, small as the 
apportionment is. Some accept it as just a little 
handout from the state, hardly suspecting what 
it might have been had there been an honest 
administration of it in the early years of state- 
hood. Some states have large permanent school 
funds and the incomes thereof help materially 
in defraying the cost of education. The money 
comes in every year. Taxpayers and schools 
reap the benefit. 

Wisconsin originally had a vast public do- 
main set aside for education. With reasonable 
foresight and care the sale of school lands 
would have provided a large yearly distributable 





TOR 


fund, a steady source of revenue so badly 
needed. That’s why the mention of “common 
school fund” always brings to mind what might 
have been. The shameful dissipation of the 
school lands is well known. Fred Holmes tells 
it again in ‘Badger Saints and Sinners.” Vast 
acreages of fine land were sold at outrageously 
low prices—practically given away. Quickly 
denuded of the choicest timber, much went 
back to the state. Some of it wasn’t paid for at 
all. The sordid chapter of waste, corruption, 
and graft among high state officials is sicken- 
ing. And, the pity of it is that it vitiated the 
work of those who had built a firm foundation 
for the well-being of our common schools and 
institutions of higher learning. 

The tragedy of this early treachery becomes 
the more poignant as the necessity for stable 
school revenue becomes more urgent. Com- 
munications from many cities and districts 
point to an emergency in school finance. As 
local welfare demands increase, schools meet 
sharper competition for funds. Some places are 
in desperate circumstances. It will be contended 
that even though the common school fund 
doesn’t amount to much, the public school fund 
income was enlarged twelve years ago. True, 
but the only assurance of stability is in the will 
of the legislature and governor to provide it. 
The institutions of higher learning are in the 
same position. There is no stability, no guar- 


antee. 
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— first requirement of a discussion that is 
supposed to get anywhere is a clarification 
of terms. Necessity for common ground strikes 
anyone who is a frequent listener to debate, 

panel, or symposium. A habit- 
WORDS a ual reader of commentaries 
ieee upon publi¢ affairs has the 
same experience. Too often we are left in 
the air. A speaker plunges into what is 
presumed to be a serious discussion on democ- 
racy, freedom, or liberty. Another takes a 
hand at it and the subject isn’t recognizable. 
Discussants at a roundtable go to it and a grand 
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jumble ensues. The hopeful audience soon 
loses the thread of the whole thing. Finally, 
the interlocutor comes to the rescue and injects 
a definition or two. The rift may close to the 
extent that they discover what they started out 
to talk about. They had been milling around 
in a bloomin’ confusion of words. Differing 
connotation of words carried them afield, each 
in his own direction. Between the two the 
audience or reader was lost. 

This is especially so in dealing with subjects 
of a somewhat abstract nature. Senator Thomas 
said in San Francisco last summer that in this 
country everybody does as he pleases but no 
one has his own way. A clever play upon 
words, but it illustrates the point. The confu- 
sion of words and contradictions arising often 
lead to unexpected results. Words and slogans 
may be adopted upon the basis of pure emo- 
tional appeal rather than upon incisive analysis. 


A professor from a prominent university re- 
lated a change in administrative policy at the 
institution several years ago. Faculty members 
had felt for some time that they should have 
a larger voice in the determination of policies; 
that more matters of control and regulation 
should be assigned to the professors; that many 
student-faculty relationships should be arranged 
by the faculty; in short, the university admin- 
istration should relinquish some of the controls 
and make the campus more democratic. The ad- 
ministration consented and a wide area of re- 
sponsibility was turned over to the faculty. 

In serious acceptance of duty the faculty set 
about to organize and reorganize. Committees 
were set up to frame plans, set up rules for 
procedure, and gear the necessary machinery. 
There followed assignments, required reports, 
and detailed requirements. Every committee 
formulated systematic plans in minutest detail, 
and the school went ahead under the new ar- 
rangements. It soon developed, according to 
the relator, that the faculty found prescriptions 
and rules where none had previously existed. 
The staff had imposed upon itself a long list of 
restrictions and procedures unheard of before 
the change. So thoroughly had it organized 
new disciplines and controls that the professors 
found themselves hedged in by their own fiats. 
Surveying the overhauled administration, they 
saw that they now had more democracy but less 
freedom. Certainly, they would not deliberately 
have deprived themselves of freedom, but such 
was the result. 





A high school principal was approached by 
his students with a plan for student self. 
government. The students felt that the plan 
would be mote satisfactory than faculty con- 
trol. After conferences of students and faculty, 
the plan was inaugurated at the beginning of 
the following school year. Offenses and in- 
fractions were taken before the student court 
and “punishment befitting the crime” was ad- 
ministered. Trifling things which teachers 
usually wink at became just cause for adjudica- 
tion. The youngsters took their duties seriously 
and justice was not tempered with circumstance. 
As usual, youth did its job in anything but a 
superficial manner. Before the year was over 
the self-government system had become so op- 
pressive that students rebelled against its rigor- 
ous perfection and tossed disciplinary control 
back to the faculty. They discovered that com- 
mon sense, reasonableness, and moderation had 
been forfeited to satisfy a hankering for vague 
aspirations. 

Bandying hazy words or hazy ideas is risky 
business. It is so easy to be misunderstood. 
Serious decisions should not be prefaced upon 
indefinite concepts of liberty, freedom, or any 
treasured privileges. Words are powerful pro- 
pellants of action which may build or destroy. 
Terms in general use should be made clear, if 
possible, and not allowed to be receptacles for 
misty ideas. As one man said, ‘‘My liberty 
ends where your nose begins.” His wording 
may have been crude but he had the right idea. 


<Se? 


ILWAUKEE and Wisconsin will be host 
to the National Education Association 
next summer. The success of the convention 
depends not only upon the officers but upon 
SUPPORT THE NEA. ‘Re Co-operation of the Wis- 
consin profession. A con- 
vention of this sort means national recognition 
for us and we, in turn, must demonstrate our 
part as host state and host city. Already there 
are at work citizen and teacher committees for 
the many responsibilities which the meeting 
places upon us. Milwaukee teachers will carry 
an especially heavy load and it may be put 
down that the city’s fame for hospitality will 
again be demonstrated. One measure of appre- 
ciation for the national association is the degree 
of support given in membership. A call has 
already been mailed throughout the state. We 
hope there will be a fine response. 
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i present year marks the taking of the 
Sixteenth Decennial Census. It will be the 
enumeration and classification of the most com- 
plete and voluminous mass of factual data ever 
collected ‘by any people about the things that 
affect their welfaze’”. The first census of 1790 
was primarily for the determination of con- 
gressional representation. It and succeeding 
decennial tabulations were somewhat meager 
as to imparting presently desired facts. Never- 
theless, during recent decades the enumerations 
have included more and mote statistics which 
have comparative and predictive bearing upon 
fundamental trends in American life. The 1940 
compilation will include not only population 
facts but a tremendous amount of material por- 
traying trends in our national economy. The 
census should, therefore, be considered as a 
delineation of the operation of social and eco- 
nomic forces rather than an assemblage of dry 
statistics. Teachers and students will find the 
development of the United States in its cen- 
sus, irrefutable and challenging. 

Those who have the recent booklet dis- 
tributed by the Bureau of the Census will 
attest to the significance of the census and the 
startling revelations shown by comparing cer- 
tain trends of American life over a period of 
years. The first census showed a total popula- 
tion of 3,929,214. Virginia topped the seven- 
teen states with 747,610. The entire population 
of the country was only a little above Chicago 
today. The density of population in 1790 was 
4.5 persons per square mile. In 1930 it was 
41.3 per square mile. The uneven population 
is shown when one compares the density of 
644.3 per square mile in Rhode Island with 
0.8 per square mile in Nevada. All eastern 
states are high and are approaching the den- 
sity of Belgium and Holland. Since the first 
census, 150 years ago, the center of population 
has moved from the eastern seaboard to In- 
diana and the geographical center to Kansas. 
Perhaps some of our readers have seen the 
monument marking the latter spot from the 
train while crossing Kansas. 

Population records of the Census fill over 
8,000,000 pages and a mile of shelving. In 
order to preserve these invaluable data they 
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are being micro-filmed. It may be asked, Why 
a Census? 

The complexity of our national economy and 
its swift changes demand correlation of forces 
which, the Bureau of the Census maintains, is 
mass intelligence feeding on census facts. 
These take on new meaning since government 
is embarking upon social planning. Housing, 
farm loans, banking, child welfare, education, 
relief, and the agricultural problems are best 
approached by an examination of the facts 
surrounding them. There is no end to the use 
to which census data lend themselves. Most 
of us are conscious of the changes in wear- 
ing apparel, in transportation, and vehicular 
fashions, but we fail to grasp the extent of 
economic readjustment necessitated thereby. We 
do not understand just what this means to 
millions who must shift from one vocation or 
plant to another. Nor, do we have any com- 
prehension of the problems of industry in 
switching from a dwindling demand to a more 
popular one. 

It is more impressive to know that mechan- 
ical refrigerators’ valuation rose from $91,000,- 
000 in 1927 to $287,000,000 in 1937, but that 
during the same time manufactured ice dropped 
sharply. In eight years safety razors rose from 
$1,800,000 to $11,000,000 while other styles 
of shavers dropped from $404,000 to $89,000. 
Cigarettes skyrocketed and cigars went down by 
fifty per cent. The “knickerbocker in which 
proud golfers strutted on Sundays’’ went up 
to 21,000,000 pairs in 1927 and down to 
10,000,000 ten years later. During that time 
slacks came into being and rose to 20,000,000 
pairs. Also, shorts rose to 8,000,000 dozen 
from practically nothing. 

In 1904 we manufactured a mere 20,000 
motor vehicles but made 937,000 carriages, 
buggies and sulkies. In 1937 only 900 buggies 
were turned out to face 3,847,000 new cars 
released for the highways. In that same period 
horse-drawn wagon production dropped from 
644,000 to 106,000, but trucks rose from 160 
to 602,000. 

The airplane has, of course, been the sensa- 
tion of the 30’s as far as development and 
practical use are concerned. In 1937 there were 
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92 plants employing 24,000 workers. The 1940 
census will reveal surprising advance. 

No study of agriculture can be complete 
without taking cognizance of statistics showing 
national trends. The 1940 census will complete 
the story of 100 years of American agriculture. 
Merely a few facts, pulled here and there, indi- 
cate the changing status and processes which 
have affected farming for good or bad. Condi- 
tions portrayed in “The Grapes of Wrath” are 
but one aspect of an agricultural problem, the 
cause and effect of which have serious meaning 
for every citizen. Which way is agriculture go- 
ing? What forces operate in its favor or 
against it? 

A few sketchy references to agricultural 
census data will suffice to suggest the signifi- 
cance of nationally collected facts upon all 
phases of our economic life. 

From the first farm census to 1935 the num- 
ber of farms increased from 1,449,073 to 
6,812,350; the acreage mounted from 293,- 
560,614 acres to 1,054,515,111; the value 
jumped from $11.14 per acre to $31.16. The 
farm indebtedness problem grows out of the 
heavy borrowings after the war when the 
per acre price had risen to $69.38. Out of a 
total of 6,812,350 farms only 3,210,224 are 
farmed by full owners; 688,867 by part own- 
ers; 48,104 by managers; and tenants in 1935 
operated 2,865,155 of them. The size of farms 
has decreased from 202 acres to 154. 

Changed living habits have aggravated the 
problems of the farmer. Shorter skirts and 
lighter dresses have piled up the cotton sur- 
plus. Machine industry, reduced diet, and di- 
versified diet have materially cut down the 
demand for important farm crops. Fifty years 
ago the per capita consumption of wheat was 
224 pounds, while in 1932 it had dropped to 
162 pounds. Corn meal mush and buckwheat 
cakes, good old staples of food fifty years ago, 
are almost off the breakfast table. As these 
old foods have been going down the use of 
fruits, fruit juices and vegetables has been 
going up. In fifteen years the number of 
orange trees increased by 19,000,000, and 
grapefruit trees from 3,000,000 to 13,000,000. 
From 1919-29 the vegetable acreage rose from 
1,400,000 to 2,800,000. Tomatoes rose from 
207,000 acres in 1909 to 454,000 in 1929. The 
increasing popularity of vitamins has not only 
changed the appearance of the dining room 





table, but, aided by modern refrigeration, has 
brought about a virtual revolution in farming. 

The farmer has been hit from another direc. 
tion. Years ago oxen and horses constituted 
farm power. In 1920 there were 27,000,000 
horses and mules. Tractors and trucks have put 
almost one-half of them off the farms. In 1930 
more than 3,650,000 farmers had over 4,000,- 
000 cars, 900,000 trucks, and 920,000 tractors, 
the latter having quadrupled in ten years and 
replaced 6,000,000 horses. These horses “‘used 
to consume the feed produced by 30,000,000 
acres of land so that the farmer now is con- 
fronted with finding uses for this land for cash 
crops to buy gasoline and oil”. 

The tendency toward mechanization has 
added to farm marketing difficulties. The proc- 
ess cut down the farmer consumers. In 1870 
the percentage of farm workers among the 
employed was 53. In 1930 it was only nine 
per cent. 

Even though the foregoing revolutionary 
process has gone on, and in spite of the farm- 
ers’ troubles, the standard of agricultural life 
has improved. It’s a far cry from the lamp 
lighted cabins to the 800,000 electrically lighted 
farm homes in 1930. Rural electrification is 
going ahead and by 1940 the figure may double. 
The “whoop and a holler’’ across hill and vale, 
the report goes on to say, has been replaced 
by more than 2,000,000 telephones. The radio 
is estimated to be installed in sixty per cent 
of the farm homes. Mechanical cotton pickers 
are predicted to do the work of fifty or more 
hand pickers. The story of all these changes 
is generally known but the final totals are im- 
pressive. Agriculture, like other American in- 
dustries, must take stock of what it produces, 
the demand therefore, and be ready to supply 
new demands whenever possible. 

The United States has forty-five per cent 
of the wealth of the world even though it 
measures only six and one-half per cent of its 
land surface. The world has 41,000,000 tele- 
phones and 20,000,000 are ours. Sixty-eight 
per cent (29,000,000) of the world’s automo- 
biles are in the United States. ‘Yet,’ concludes 
the Census Bureau, ‘the best motor car—as- 
sembled from the finest parts the great engi- 
neers can create—cannot work efficiently if the 
little timing mechanism does not function.” 
The national inventory is necessary for timing 
and correlating the complex ramifications of 
our social and economic life. 
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IENNIALLY, as data are released from 

the U. S. Office of Education comparing 
the several states in various phases of educa- 
tional measurement, school people may be ob- 
served subjecting numerous tables to rigid 
scrutiny to ascertain how Wisconsin compares, 
educationally, with the other states. A deep 
sigh of relief usually announces the end of the 
perusal. Wisconsin is about average or slightly 
above average in the majority of the educational 
indices. Educators, while not completely satis- 
fied, are at least relieved and appear passively 
resigned to our educational rank. ‘““We’re above 
the average’’ is constant rebuttal for arguments 
for educational advance. 

Lay groups, and individuals using data from 
the different states for comparative purposes in 
study groups and legislative hearings, have 
often assumed that an average or slightly above 
average rank is satisfactory. Of course, the- 
oretically and completely divorced from all prac- 
tical considerations, educators and lay groups 
alike would like to see Wisconsin in first place 
in every measure of educational achievement. 
As fine an education for Wisconsin’s boys and 
girls as for any children in the world, is indeed 
a laudable ideal, liberally subscribed to in 
ethereal pronouncements. However, there must 
be practical considerations in determining the 
type and extent of Wisconsin’s educational 
program. How fine an educational system can 
Wisconsin afford, or, more pointedly, how good 
a system can we maintain if we expend the same 
effort toward its support as other states? The 
answer to that question is revealed in a recent 
publication of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board* of the total realized income by 
states. 

Assuming that the states have approximately 
equal obligations (outside of education) to 
their population, under present fiscal and ad- 
ministrative organization, the wealthier states 
are able to support the best school programs. 
On this basis people interested in public edu- 
cation in Wisconsin have no right to expect 
Wisconsin’s citizenry to support an educational 
system holding first rank. They have, however, 
a tight to expect an educational system well 





* Economic Record, Sept. 1939. 


Income Per Capita of Population, 1938 
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above an average position. Wisconsin was in 
the upper one-fourth of the states in total cur- 
rent income in 1938. It is encouraging to note 
that while the total national income in 1938 
was slightly lower than for the last year of 
the previous biennium (1936), and while sev- 
eral states suffered a loss, Wisconsin’s total in- 
come showed a gain. The total national income 
for 1939 was higher than in 1938, and while 
no definite figures are available by states, it 
is anticipated that Wisconsin shared in the 
increase, 

The total income of any state is not, how- 
ever, the best index of ability to support public 
functions for its population since no account 
is taken of the number of persons for whom 
these functions must be supplied. The ability 
of a state to provide public services is better 
gauged by the per capita income of population. 
While some states lose their position in the 
upper twenty-five per cent, and others come 
up to take their place, Wisconsin stays in the 
charmed circle of the twelve richest states on 
an income per capita of population basis. True, 
Wisconsin drops one place in rank and has 
the lowest income of the upper one-fourth, but 
the fact remains that we are one of the twelve 

(Continued on page 281) 
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Teachers and The Federal \NVWME 


The Philosophy 


i HAS long been contended by tax authori- 

ties that the doctrine of reciprocal immunity 
from income taxation of governmental em- 
ployees found no justification in equitable 
principles of taxation. The philosophy that to 
tax the salaries of an employee was to tax 
indirectly the employing unit of government 
was grounded in extended court precedent and 
legal belief. Its inception dates back to the 
controversy of state rights versus federal con- 
trol when each unit was fearful and jealous 
of the other’s prerogative. “The power to tax 
is the power to destroy’’ and the federal and 
state governments view with suspicion any ac- 
tion on the part of the other resembling an- 
nihilistic tendencies even most remotely. Lim- 
itations of each othet’s powers, carried far 
heyond reasonable confines, were upheld by the 
vourts and governmental salaries were carefully 
shielded from even the most indiscriminatory 
taxation. 

With the emergence of a more enlightened 
conception of state and federal relationships 
it was inevitable that the courts revise their 
original and long followed interpretation of 
immunity from taxation of governmental em- 
ployees. This action came in the case Graves 
et al. v. New York ex rel. O’Keefe decided, 
March 27, 1939, in the U. S. Supreme Court. 
It was held that to tax the salary of governmen- 
tal employees was not “in form or substance 
a tax upon. . . the government. .. . It is 
laid upon income which becomes the property 
of the taxpayer when received as compensation 
for his services, and upon the privilege of re- 
ceiving, it is paid from private funds and not 
from the funds of the government either di- 
rectly or indirectly. 

“The theory which once won a qualified ap- 
proval, that a tax on income is legally or eco- 
nomically a tax on its source, is no longer 
tenable. . . .” 

With the door opened for the reciprocal 
taxation of governmental salaries a federal act 
was passed April 12, 1939 to tax the incomes 
of employees of the state and political sub- 
divisions thereof and the state followed suit 


with a law authorizing the taxation of incomes 
of federal employees. The tax period in each 
case was established as beginning January 1, 
1939 and was not made retroactive for previous 
years. A reasonably close estimate of the Wis- 
consin tax income from this source under exist- 
ing income taxes appears extremely difficult 
with the amount estimated varying from $325,- 
000 to $2,000,000. A ‘‘somewhere between” 
figure might be tentatively set at approximately 
one-half million dollars. A financially hard- 
pressed state government will welcome this 
new source of tax revenue in any amount. 

On a national front the anticipated income 
tax increase from the new law is estimated 
at some $19,000,000. For the first time in his- 
tory the teachers of America will be subject to 
the federal income tax. 


The Practice 


To help teachers ‘‘off on the right foot’’ as 
federal income taxpayers, a few suggestions may 
be in order: First, all teachers must recognize 
that if they have the required amount of in- 
come the obligation to file a return rests on 
them. If you haven't received blanks, obtain 
them from the deputy collector for your 
county.* If you are single, or married and not 
living with your husband or wife for any part 
of the taxable year, you must file a return if 
your net income is $1,000 or more or if your 
gross income is $5,000 or more. Gross income 
for purposes of federal taxation is defined as 
total income from all sources, except that legally 
exempt such as income from tax-exempt securi- 
ties. If married and living with husband or 
wife for the entire taxable year, and both of 
you have a separate gross income, you must 
file if your combined net income is $2500 or 
more or your combined gross income $5000 or 
over. If only one has a gross income and his 
net income is $2500 or over, or his gross in- 
come is $5000 or over, a return must be filed. 
If married during the year and/or living with 
husband or wife for only a part of the taxable 
year you must file if each has a gross income 
and the combined net income of the two is 
equal to or exceeds the total credits for personal 


* See end of article for collectors’ names and addresses. 
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exemption (not head of family exemption). If 
only one has a gross income, if his net income 
is equal to or exceeds his personal exemption 
(not head of family exemption) or if his 
gross income is $5000 or more, a return must 
be filed. 

Most teachers will require Form 1040A 
which is used for net incomes of not more 
than $5000 derived from salaries, wages, divi- 
dends, interest and annuities. If you have an 
income from any other source, or if your net 
income exceeds $5000, you will require Form 
1040. Both forms have detailed instructions 
for filling out, exemptions granted, computing 
the tax, etc. Probably the only additional ex- 
planation necessary is to mention the type of 
taxes which may be deducted. They are: your 
automobile license fee, your state income tax, 
taxes on real estate and personal property if 
paid by the owner and the state gasoline tax 
(4 cents per gallon). Records must be kept of 


the amount of gasoline purchased as an estimate 
on a mileage basis will not be allowed, All re- 
turns should be sent to the collector of Internal 
Revenue, Milwaukee, unless a person is at the 
office of a deputy collector. In this case the 
deputy collector will usually mail the return to 
the Milwaukee office. The income tax returns 
should be mailed not later than the 15th of 
the third month following the close of the tax- 
able year. This means not later than March 15 
except in rare instances where other arrange- 
ments have been made. Any questions on the 
computation of your federal income tax will 
be answered by the Deputy Collector of your 
district. Except in the Platteville area, where 
the deputy is located in the city hall, it is be- 
lieved that the city post office houses, and is 
the address of the deputy collectors. 

Below are listed the counties included in each 
area, the person or persons in charge, and the 
city in which the office is located. 


Zone Post of Duty Deputy Collector Counties Included 

1 Milwaukee ......... Collector of Internal Revenue -. Milwaukee, Ozaukee, Waukesha 

2 Rag oso eeuos as B. ©: Millbese ..5.3.-.--...- Racine 

3° MONS ona So Geeta. cc. ena eass Kenosha 

4 Whitewater _..------ N. R. De Mark __----------- Jefferson, Walworth 

S seneilie 2... 2.~3. j. Ey Bates eons Rock 

ee ea R. W. Roloff, B. R. Fosnot __. Dane 

7 Platteville .......-.. Bee ooo Grant, Green, Iowa, Lafayette 

8 Richland Center ____- Pr. B Wennete .- 225s - sh, Crawford, Richland, Vernon 

S Wee esses ce Ethel Billitiee, Adams, Columbia, Juneau, Marquette, Sauk 
10 Beaver Dam -------- Ne (EA AOONE sa ces Dodge, Washington 

I Shépoyean == CWE. Fisehet na se oc Sheboygan 

12 Fond du Eac -....... | 160) ne eee Fond du Lac, Green Lake 

13. Manitowoc ~_------- Co NO 6 a eel es Door, Kewaunee, Manitowoc 
a Ao YE Bie 25 cn Winnebago 

I Appleton —.....-...- RG. Mayes... ...2- Calumet, Outagamie 

16. Green Bay —....-... , “Re OSGeo ees Brown 

17 Matinette .......... Be eket te 2 oe Florence, Forest, Marinette, Oconto 

18 Rhinelander ~-_____- ib. “Ec Deen ca Iron, Langlade, Lincoln, Oneida, Price, Vilas 
19 WiausareK 23... FE. Gotehele secs Marathon 

20 Watibaca .........- Ti fis CANON ae se a Shawano, Waupaca, Waushara 

21 Stevens Point ~_--_-- BS Aaa ee os Portage, Wood 

22 ee Grane! 2-3 A. H. Wolf, A. L. Mahoney -- Jackson, Monroe, Trempealeau, La Crosse 
a Ban @laré- 2.8.3 | RS ee ee ee Buffalo, Clark, Eau Claire, Pepin 

24 Chippewa Falls -__-- EB Haworren- 22... Chippewa, Dunn, Taylor 

25. New Richmond ~___-- Dc ee ee Burnett, Pierce, Polk, St. Croix 

26. Rice. Lake ....<.--a< J. J... MeCotmmack .....<.<=-- Barron, Rusk, Sawyer, Washburn 

2) SUpeHOE so ceocu3 5. A. Nelson, H. Boech ~..._--- Ashland, Bayfield, Douglas 


* Address: City Hall, 





MEDIOCRITY IN EDUCATIONAL RANK 


(Continued from page 279) 


richest states in the Union. This was true in 
1936 as well as in 1938. 


Preliminary figures on the educational status 
of the states are being issued, currently, by the 
United States Office of Education. Within the 


next few months the final figures for 1938 will 
be available. In studying the tables it is well 
to keep in mind that on the basis of current 
income Wisconsin should rank in the upper 
one-fourth in educational achievement. A state 
with Wisconsin’s financial ability has no busi- 
ness with educational mediocrity. 
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Se Welfare Committee has been working 

since the meeting of the Delegate Assem- 
bly to carry out the instructions of that group, 
namely, to make a definite effort to prepare 
plans to educate both teachers and public as to 
the fairness and value of the tenure law. 

The thing to be considered most is the fact 
that a referendum asking for a repeal of the 
tenure law is to be held at the spring elec- 
tions. Whether the law has defects or needs to 
be modified is not the important issue at the 
present moment. This law—any tenure law— 
is at stake in this referendum. 

Some have questioned the legality of pro- 
viding for a state-wide referendum by joint 
resolution without the signature of the Gov- 
ernor. Previous referenda have been provided 
in this manner and have been upheld by the 
Supreme Court. Teachers should know, how- 
ever, that previous referenda have all been on 
subjects of interest to the entire state. In this 
referendum a large part of the state’s voting 
public will express opinion upon a question 
which in no way concerns them. The city of 
Milwaukee and the State Teachers Colleges 
have their own tenure laws. The one-room 
rural schools (and there are over 6000 of them 
in the state of Wisconsin) were removed from 
the effect of the law at the last session of the 
legislature. Yet the voters of all these units, 
which are in no way affected by the law, will 
have an opportunity to express themselves upon 
the repeal of the law. We believe this to be 
a very unfair procedure. This was pointed out 
to the last legislature but the referendum was 
ordered in spite of its apparent unfairness. 

The results of this referendum are not bind- 
ing upon the next legislature even though it 
should show a majority in favor of repeal. We 
feel, never-the-less, that if a definite effort is 
made by all members of the W.E.A. to edu- 
cate themselves and the public to the inherent 

: fairness and the basic values of the law the 
referendum will be favorable. 

Certain misunderstandings concerning the 
law have developed. One of the most common 
misrepresentations which has arisen, is the 
impression that a teacher with tenure cannot 
be removed. Nothing is further from the 
truth. The law simply requires that where a 





teacher feels that she is being unjustly dis- 
missed she may demand a hearing and require 
the school board to show evidence to prove the 
reason for dismissal is bona fide. If this is 
done the teacher has no further recourse. The 
teacher can appeal to the courts on a man- 
damus action only if:— 

(1) The school board does not state 
charges in writing and give the 
teacher a hearing if she demands it. 

(2) The hearing does not show a bona fide 
reason for dismissal. 

We are inclined to believe that many ad- 
ministrators as well as school boards have a 
mistaken concept as to their inability to dis- 
miss under the tenure law. Study of the dis- 
missals in areas where tenure has been in effect 
a number of years show that no difficulty is 
experienced in dismissing where bona fide rea- 
sons exist. Reasonable evidence is presented to 
the teacher and notice that formal charges will 
be presented is given. In most cases when the 
evidence is bona fide the teacher ‘disappears 
like the birds in the fall”. In only a few cases 
where the evidence is not bona fide or the 
teacher has a mistaken idea as to her rights 
under tenure does the case reach the hearing 
stage. Buying a car from the wrong dealer or 
stepping out to make room for the daughter or 
niece of the president of the board are not 
bona fide reasons for dismissal. The law is de- 
signed to protect the efficient teachers from 
such common practices and make their con- 
tinuance in position depend upon efficient 
classroom performance. The evidence most 
liable to be considered bona fide are regular 
supervisory or administrative reports relative 
to the teacher which show evidence in any way 
lowering the efficiency of the public school 
system. 

Another misunderstanding prevalent is. the 
idea that the school board has no control of 
the tenure teachers. Many seem to feel, for in- 
stance, that the board may not require a 
teacher to attend summer school. This com- 
mittee feels that any reasonable rule of the 
board designed to improve the efficiency of the 
schools must be obeyed. Any teacher who will 
say, “You can not make me do that. I am on 

(Continued on page 309) 
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Schools and 


ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN 
Professor of School Administration and Supervision, 
University of Michigan, and editor, 
The Nation’s Schools 


VER since 1914 the United States has been 

a fertile and profitable soil for the propa- 
ganda of selfish European and Asiatic national- 
ism; a gigantic arena in which opposing 
political and social ideologies have been com- 
peting for the supreme and incomparable prize 
of American sympathy and possible material 
help. The support of the United States, with 
its vast economic resources, is essential to the 
final success of any European or Asiatic 
program. 

Skillfully developed and psychologically cor- 
tect, British and French propaganda admin- 
istered a terrific defeat to German propaganda 
between 1914 and 1917 and was one of the 
fundamental causes why America went to war 
in 1917 “to make the world safe for democ- 
racy.” Foreign propaganda did not stop with 
the close of the first world war but has con- 
tinued with varying degrees of intensity since 
that time. When the world burst into the 
devastating flames of the second world war on 
September 3 of this year, it was reasonable to 
assume that these propaganda efforts would be 
tedoubled. This assumption has been justified 
and the impact of these competing propagandas 
will soon be felt by the public schools. A brief 
analysis of this condition is extremely timely. 


* Reprinted, by permission, from Michigan Education 
Journal, November, 1939. 
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Bluntly stated, the purpose of every foreign 
propaganda is to influence public opinion in 
the United States to an expression first, of active 
sympathy and second, of active help in its cur- 
rent struggle against its immediate opponent. 
The active support of the United States is the 
richest prize that any European or Asiatic 
power could secure. The use of the rich re- 


sources of this country might easily be the 
turning point in current national struggles. 


American Interests Plain 

The United States has profited apparently by 
the lessons of the first world war and has ori- 
ented its national policy with respect to the 
current struggle by a declaration of neutrality. 
A return to its traditional foreign policy point- 
ing North and South instead of East and West 
is consistent with the advice of George Wash- 
ington and the Monroe Doctrine. The present 
policy of the United States in cooperation with 
the Central and South American countries is to 
keep the war from the western hemisphere, at 
the same time remaining completely neutral 
with respect to both European and Asiatic 
struggles. While neutrality is our national pol- 
icy, there is no value in overlooking the fact 
that the great majority of Americans are actively 
in sympathy with the aims of Great Britain and 
France as opposed to those of Germany and its 
strange ally—Russia, and with the struggle of 
the Chinese to maintain their territorial and 
political integrity against the aggressions of 
totalitarian Japan. 

The question naturally arises whether under 
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these conditions of active individual sympathy 
for one group of warring nations, it is possible 
to maintain neutrality in the case of extended 
world conflict and to keep the war from our 
shores. It is only possible to maintain this con- 
dition if we can escape involvement through 
taking sides in the war of accelerated and in- 
tense propagandas to which this nation is now 
being subjected from both sides. 


Realistic Viewpoint 

The people of the United States should view 
the entire problem of our relationship to the 
nations in conflict realistically, objectively and 
even quite selfishly. It is our avowed purpose 
to maintain our dearly bought liberties and our 
American philosophy of life with its emphasis 
upon the value of the individual. We cannot 
accomplish this aim by going to war but rather 
by perfecting our own defense in cooperation 
with other American countries so that the pros- 
pect of exploitation or invasion of the western 
hemisphere will not be attractive to any 
conquest-hungry European or Asiatic power. If 
we participate in this second world holocaust, 
it will be necessary for the period of war to 
suspend democratic processes and accept the 
autocratic social and political organization es- 
sential to insure success in such a gigantic un- 
dertaking as a modern war. If, even for the 
sake of success in war, the democratic way of 
life is temporarily discarded, it is doubtful 
whether a return to democratic organization 
will be possible within this generation. Partici- 
pation in war to preserve our democratic insti- 
tutions might actually result in their destruc- 
tion. There is little value in pursuing an objec- 
tive when its very attainment might mean the 
death of the objective it sought to preserve. 
A completely objective point of view indicates 
that the Americans have chosen wisely by in- 
sisting upon peace through the declaration of 
neutrality coupled with vigorous preparations 
for the adequate defense of the American con- 
tinent against possible aggression. 


Propaganda Defined 

The ability of the United States to maintain 
this position will depend upon the degree of 
success with which these numerous foreign 
propagandas can be combatted. The public 
schools offer an attractive field for propaganda 
effort. It is therefore essential that every indi- 
vidual involved in the education of American 
children understand this propaganda menace 





thoroughly and also understand techniques of 
minimizing its dangers. 

Propaganda may be defined as those indi- 
vidual or group efforts, including attitudes, 
opinions or actions that seek to convert other 
individuals or groups to the maintenance of old 
or the acceptance of new attitudes, opinions, 
beliefs or actions through open or secret meth- 
ods for the purpose of helping or injuring a 


person, cause, or an institution 


Types of Propaganda 

Propaganda may be open or secret. Open 
propaganda is not essentially bad; in fact, it 
may be very good. Open propaganda may be 
easily combated and accepted or rejected in 
terms of the beliefs and attitudes of the indi- 
vidual. When Hitler broadcasts his peaceful in- 
tentions and his complete absence of territorial 
demands to the world under the guise of a 
speech to German labor, this is open propa- 
ganda. The individual may judge these state- 
ments in the light of the German leader’s pre- 
vious performances and the validity of his 
declarations, and may determine the exact de- 
gree of belief that can be accorded his emo- 
tional appeal. If Chamberlain declares to the 
world, through the medium of a speech to the 
Parliament, that England is fighting for inter- 
national order and security against the ua- 
tional equivalent of gangster lawlessness, that 
is also open propaganda. Chamberlain is well 
known, his position and his interests may be 
easily determined from open records and the 
individual may, after careful reflection, deter- 
mine the validity of his statements and the 
degree to which they may be accepted as factual. 


Interest Groups 

There are also wide differences in point of 
view within this country. Individuals vary from 
radicalism to conservatism in their attitudes to- 
ward American problems. There also exist 
small groups of individuals who have accepted 
the foreign ideologies of fascism and com- 
munism and present their views aggressively 
under the thin disguise of either liberal or 
fundamental Americanism. Some of these indi- 
viduals are undoubtedly sincerely honest in their 
beliefs; some have been duped through their 
idealistic sympathies; but many are secretly the 
professional agents of foreign powers. They 
operate less frequently as individuals than as 


~ 4 Quoted from Moehlman, Arthur B., Social Interpretation. 
New York: Appleton—Century Co., 1938, Chapter 3. 
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interest groups because the American passion 
for organization results in the formation of a 
committee, a group, or an association just as 
soon as three or more individuals having the 
same beliefs get together. These native or nat- 
uralized propagandists are not dangerous when 
they openly advocate some program or activity 
since it is possible to trace and to verify or 
disprove their statements. It may take consid- 
erable time and money to do so since the ex- 
posure of propaganda cannot always be accom- 
plished easily or quickly. It cost the Lees con- 
siderable effort to analyze and expose Father 
Coughlin’s dangerous propaganda through an 
objective and scholarly analysis of his speeches.? 
Once accomplished, it is relatively easy to meet 
further efforts from the same individual or 
group. 
The Only Defense 

The only defense against any type of propa- 
ganda is reflective and objective thinking, which 
has as its base a suspension of judgment, until 
all possible ascertainable facts have been care- 
fully weighed. Before accepting any opinion it 
is good practice to know all you can about the 
individual who makes the assertion, his back- 
ground, his philosophy, his purpose, and his 


2 Lee, Alfred M. and Lee, Elizabeth B., The Fine Art of 
Propaganda. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1939, 
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DOWN WITH DEMOCRACY fi a 


support. Determine from your own or scien- 
tifically reliable sources the degree of validity 
of the facts involved. Think through carefully 
the degree of reason and logic in the use of 
these facts and discover the degree of validity 
of the conclusions in terms of the known pur- 
pose of the author. If in doubt, it is a sensible 
procedure to suspend judgment until more evi- 
dence is available. Guard against the free play 
of your emotions, conventional or cultural 
prejudices. 

The Institute for Propaganda Analysis offers 
the following suggestions: 

ASCERTAIN the conflict element in the 
propaganda—BEHOLD your own reaction to 
the conflict element—CONCERN yourself with 
today’s propaganda associated with today’s con- 
flicts—DOUBT that your opinions are “your 
very own’—EVALUATE, therefore, with the 
greatest care, your own propagandas—FIND 
THE FACTS before you come to any conclu- 
sion—GUARD always, finally, against omnibus 
words. 

Agencies 

The agencies of secret propaganda may be 
disguised in many forms. One of the favorite 
war-time propaganda methods is the whisper- 
ing campaign. The easiest way to combat it is 


3 Ibid., pp. 16-18. 
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“There also exist small groups of individuals who have accepted the foreign ideologies” 
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to deny entirely its validity until purposes, 
facts and the responsibility of the persons in- 
volved can be ascertained. The second is the 
indirect method by which the actual motivator 
is hidden and his program carried on through 
some interest group. Do not be misled by good 
stationery and impressive committee names. 
These are usually “window dressing’ or 
“fronts.” Find out who is actually behind the 
group, where they get their money, and par- 
ticularly the background and character of the 
executive secretary. Do not hesitate to write to 
these agencies that broadcast printed opinions 
for the purpose of changing your point of view 
and do not be afraid to ask pointed questions. 
If the movement is sound and above board, 
there will be no hesitation or circumlocution 
in answering your questions. If the replies are 
evasive or suspicious, disregard the material. 
It probably has an ulterior purpose. 

The agencies of open propaganda are the 
publications of well known and authenticated 
groups; magazines, newspapers, the radio, in- 
dividual speeches, and writings. Some of these 
are definitely propagandistic while others may 
be unconsciously so. 


Newspapers 


To overcome the possibility of being influ- 
enced by a particular publisher's point of view, 
it is necessary to read more than one news- 
paper. The New York Times and The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor probably offer the most 
complete and objective foreign news. Other 
newspapers vary with geographical location and 
publisher interest. Having determined their 
bias or their weakness, it is easy to make allow- 
ance for any editorial statement. Since foreign 
news is gathered under controlled conditions 
of government supervision and high censor- 
ship, it should be recognized that regardless of 
how capable the individual reporter or how 
trustworthy the news gathering source or un- 
biased the publisher may be, the mere fact that 
reporting is allowed to continue means that 
reporting practices have been adjusted to the 
national policy under which they operate. Thus, 
we may find in one paper on the same day 
(Detroit Free Press, September 28, 1939) that 
Great Britain repelled an aerial attack upon its 
North Sea fleet, eliminating two enemy bombers 
and also the statement that Germany succeeded 
in inflicting severe damage upon this same fleet, 
destroying a second plane carrier without los- 





ing any of its own planes. What is the truth? 

In general, it is desirable to read several 
newspapers, refuse to accept anything any single 
publication says as finally valid, retain an open 
mind and consider their daily printed  state- 
ments as of limited current value. 


Weekly Reviews 


Weekly summarizations may be of greater 
value under current conditions than daily news 
reports. There has been time to verify many 
conflicting statements and to correct special edi- 
tion headline impressions. Yet it is also dan- 
gerous to accept implicitly the reports of any 
weekly. Better read at least two and balance 
the statements against each other. 


Pictures 


With respect to pictorials, while the camera 
is an objective recording instrument, it is 
manipulated by human beings who can do 
strange things even outside of Hollywood. Re- 
garding the truthfulness of pictures, it might 
be well to study Life’s (Sept. 25, 1939) repro- 
duction of some first world war propaganda 
pictures. The faking of pictures is not a re- 
cent discovery. Newsreels also represent high 
selectivity for dramatic purposes. For further 
confirmation it might be well to read the off- 
cial disclosures by a member of Parliament* 
concerning the deliberate falsification of British 
propaganda after the first world war. There are 
few, if any, ethics in international relations and 
certainly none in times of major conflict. To 
those who lived through the atrocity stories of 
1914-18, the sad tales of the irrepressible Poles 
wantonly attacking the powerful Third Reich 
and the terrible Polish atrocities upon German 
nationals as narrated by Hitler and his col- 
leagues brought only a wry smile, but to many 
who were unfamiliar with international propa- 
ganda methods it had the ring of sincerity and 
truth. 


The Radio 


While the radio was fascinating in its bril- 
liant coverage of preparation for war, it is not 
very reliable as an agency for transmission of 
current war information. Its spot news cannot 
be balanced, digested, or reviewed. Its well- 
publicized commentators know little more about 
actual conditions than their intelligently in- 
formed listeners. By vocal intonation or method 


*Ponsonby, Arthur, Falsehood in War-Time. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company, 1928, 
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of statement, it is possible for the radio to be- 
come unconsciously propagandistic. Its value 
as a valid foreign war news reporting agency 
is not very high. 


Protect Schools 


The teaching protession may protect the pub- 
lic schools from the effects of these high- 
pressure and subtle propagandas with which 
they are surrounded by informing themselves 
concerning the nature and methods of propa- 
ganda through individual reading or through 
the organization of discussion and steering 
groups within the schools. It would be ex- 
ceedingly effective if each school could have a 
propaganda study committee that acts as a clear- 
ing house for all social problems programs that 
are offered to the schools and to provide a con- 
tinuing means for sifting the grain of truth 
from the chaff of voluminous material. There 
is no possibility of avoiding the issue by the 
ostrich method of ignoring it. There is little 
to be gained by refusing to discuss these issues 
as they arise. Ideas and news cannot be stifled. 
It is far better to provide means for the study 
of propaganda and propaganda methods not 
only by teachers but by the children as well. 


The Schools’ Task 


The teacher's classroom attitude towards 
these national and international problems may 
be readily determined by operating in terms of 
the principle underlying the nature of the 
American public school which may be stated as 
follows: 

The American public school is conceived as 
an impartial, non-sectarian, non-partisan, class- 
less agency through which all of the children 
of all of the people may receive instruction in 
democratic values and processes. It is a common 
meeting place for the harmonization of those 
cultural differences which otherwise create so- 
cial conflict and group cleavage. 


Recommended Readings 


Ponsonby, Arthur, M.P., Falsehood in War-Time. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 1928. 

Moehlman, Arthur B., Social Interpretation. New 
York: D. Appleton—Century Company, 1938. 
Chapters 3 and 4, 

Lee, Alfred McClung and Lee, Elizabeth Briant: 
Editors, The Fine Art of Propaganda. A Study of 
Father Coughlin’s Speeches. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1939. 

Bernays, Edward L., Propaganda. New York: Horace 
Liveright, 1928. 


Biddle, William W., Propaganda and Education, Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 531. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1932. 

Broome, Edwin C., Ch., Report of the Committee on 
Propaganda in the Schools. Washington, D. C., 
National Education Association, July, 1929. 

Institute for Propaganda Analysis, Propaganda Anal- 
ysis. Published Monthly, 132 Morningside Drive, 
New York City. 

Lumley, Frederick E., The Propaganda Menace. New 
York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1933. 

Pierce, Bessie L., Citizen’s Organizations and the 
Civic Training of Youth, Part III of the Report of 
the Commission on the Social Studies. American 
Historical Association. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1933. 

Raup, Bruce, Education and Organized Interests In 
America. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1936. 
Waller, J. Flint, Demands on the Schools, Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 542. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

versity, 1932. 


Cw 
STAND-OUTS 


100°%, Membership in the NEA 
December 30, 1939 


Years Years 
New London .... 15 Port Washington. 4 
Two Rivers _-_---- 14 Mencteh....... 9 
Shorewood -__---- 13 
Whitefish Bay _._ 13 cig = ae 3 
Edgerton ........ ll ePere __ Current year 
Jefferson __-- 7 Lake Geneva 
Manitowoc ~~ 6 Current year 
Wausau -_. 6 New Holstein 
pen, _. Current year 
Delavan _.___.-.. 4 Wauwatosa 
N. Fond duLac.. 4 Current year 


The list above is by no means complete. Other 
cities having a 100% membership for years will 
undoubtedly be heard from again. Many systems 
complete their membership after the first of the 
year when finances show a surplus. 

No county has reported 100% up to December 
30, 1939. WHICH COUNTY WILL WIN THIS REC- 
OGNITION FIRST? 

Paid members in Wisconsin now number 6,342, 
an increase of 2,160 since November. Only 381 
more are needed for the Honor Roll. 

Obey that impulse! Hand your name to the 
president of your Local ér send $2.00 direct to 
the National Education Association, Washington, 
D. C., for membership in your national profes- 
sional organization. 

Let's give the teachers of the nation a 100% 
welcome! 

The next membership report will appear in the 
March Journal. 
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Stale Supewisors’ 


7 importance of visual aids in every class- 
room can be recognized easily when one 
realizes that boys and girls learn almost entirely 
through their eyes and their ears. However, 
the other senses play an important part and 
their significance should not be neglected. The 
important point is that one’s educational life is 
made of a series of experiences that can be 
acquired only through the eyes and the ears. 
Since the deaf possess only one of these two 
means of procuring experiences, visual aids are 
of the utmost importance in their learning. To 
obtain even the slightest conception of the 
value of visual aids in the education of the 
deaf, one must first comprehend some of the 
difficulties facing the teacher. Deprived of the 
opportunity of imparting knowledge to her 
pupils by the sense of hearing, she must utilize 
their sense of sight to a far greater degree than 
does the teacher of children who possess all of 
their faculties. Use of the printed or written 
word does not suffice, for words can not convey 
images or ideas until they are associated in the 
mind of the child. It is easy to associate the 
word with the object when that object can be 
located in the classroom, but what about the 
mountain, or a steam engine, or a boat, or a 
glider, or a building many miles away? It is 
then that a visual aid is of paramount impor- 
tance to the teacher. It is then that the teacher 
should rely on a model, a photograph, a lan- 


Joseph Rohr, Jr. 


tern slide, or a moving picture. This problem 
has always been apparent, and so has the means 
of its solution, so far as the principle has been 
concerned. The great difficulty has been, and is, 
to obtain a sufficient number and quality of 
visual aids. The teacher does the best she can 
to obtain them, but she seldom has the tech- 
nical skill or material to provide authentic visual 
aids. In the case of models, she may be sup- 
plied with the materials, but she may lack the 
artistic or manual skill to use them effectively. 
Seldom, too, is the school financially able to 
purchase special models or a collection of 
mounted pictures on many subjects. Further- 
more, the provision of such visual aids is not a 
task that readily lends itself to profitable pro- 
duction at low cost, and so might appeal to 
the manufacturer or publisher. 

Recognizing the values of visual aids, the 
State Department of Public Instruction entered 
into active sponsorship of a state-wide Work 
Projects Administration project for the Deaf in 
the fall of 1938. Part of this project was de- 
signed to supply needed visual aids to the 24 
schools for the deaf in Wisconsin. Mrs, Mabel 
V. Lacey, Exchange State Supervisor of Deaf, 
Blind, and Defective Speech classes, John Cal- 
lahan, State Superintendent of Public Schools, 
and many other educators, combined their ideas, 
energies and ideals in organizing it. Their aim 
was to provide the necessary visual aids for the 
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education of the deaf child, so that his school 
experiences might be broadened and enriched. 

While the plan was still in embryo, the pub- 
lic instruction officials approached Dr. Myra E. 
Burke, State Director of the Professional and 
Service Division of the Work Projects Admin- 
istration, whose department includes all educa- 
tional projects. Dr. Burke showed enthusiasm 
for their proposals, and from that meeting there 
has come the excellent visual aids program now 
operating in Wisconsin. 

One phase of the project is concerned with 
the clipping and mounting of colored and black 
and white pictures. These pictures are selected 
according to definite topical outlines that had 
been developed previously. After mounting, 
each picture is labelled and described. The 
pictures that belong in any particular outline 
are grouped under one heading and enclosed 
in a heavy Kraft paper envelope. Each school 
then receives a set of pictures illustrating such 
topical outlines as transportation, communica- 
tion, history, architecture, geographic forma- 
tions, health, safety, famous men, and others. 
Another unit of the project provides for the 
production of authentic models that can be 
used referently. The Land Transportation mod- 
els, which tell the story of the development of 
transportation on land from the sledge to the 
modern train or automobile, are shown in the 
picture. A group of models designed to de- 
scribe the history of water and air transporta- 
tion are also provided the schools, which pay 
only for the cost of materials and transporta- 
tion. Other models tell the story of the farm 
with its farm buildings and machines. 

It has been assumed that the association be- 
tween the concrete and the abstract is obtained 
gradually and normally with very little effort 
on the part of the teacher, but we now know 
that is not true. This change is difficult and 
oftentimes most inaccurate: The value of a 
visual aid is to assist that change logically and 
completely. To quote, Stuart Chase says, ‘The 
purpose of a visual aid is to provide refer- 
rents.” But for many years teaching has been 
limited to a method that employed the spoken 
word to the extent that there was an over em- 
phasis on ‘‘wordiness,’” We learn by experi- 
ences, so why not incorporate experiences in 
teaching? The journey, the model, the mounted 
picture, the still film, the moving picture can 
all be employed to make teaching more enjoy- 
able for the teacher and more enlightening for 
the pupil. The result is a clearer conception 


of the meaning of words in the mind of the 
learner. 

One type of visual aid is not enough to bring 
about the desired change from the abstract to 
the concrete. The concept of the abstract in 
relation to the concrete involves many phases 
of mental development. The mind is basically 
concerned with precisely the three dimensional 
form, but actual experience is not limited to 
this ideal state of mind. One sees diagrams, 
photographs, projected pictures and movies and 
his experience in education can not be limited 
to the actual, real object, or even an accurate 
model. These other aids should also be used in 
the truthful mental impression and should be 
employed in any well developed visual aid 
program. Let us take an actual problem of in- 
struction, the teaching of resources, and in par- 
ticular the coal industry. A model of a coal 
mine restricts the concept to the actual dimen- 
sions of that model. Other means of illustra- 
tion are necessary to give a clearer picture to 
the learner. For instance, the way in which 
stratas of coal are arranged below the surface 
of the earth. In this case, a diagrammatic draw- 
ing will explain the formation of these layers. 
The Topography and Physical Layout of the 
land adjoining a coal field can be nicely illus- 
trated with a photograph. The experience of 
seeing coal cars operated and men drilling and 
digging coal can only be shown by means of 
motion pictures. Finally, all of these aids 
should be tied up by means of written material 
which tells about the statistics of the coal 
industry. 

List of Visual Aids 
1. School journey or field trip. 4. Motion pictures. 
2. Models of all types. 5. Graphic aids. 
3. Mounted pictures. 

A visual aid program can be effectively 
planned only as an auxiliary of the school’s 
regular curricula as they are, when used co- 
ordinately, a means of increasing learning, cre- 
ating interest, increasing comprehension and 
understanding. They should not be thought of 
as a means of diversion or entertainment, 
although they may have a place there. But few 
school systems or states have yet developed ade- 
quate or even meagre visual educational pro- 
grams. The project for visual aids for the deaf 
will not have realized its complete aims unless 
it stimulates all schools to realize that all chil- 
dren need some type of a visual aid to make 
meaningful many ideas found on the printed 


page. 
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FROM THE STATE DEPARTMENT 





HIGH SCHOOL AID 
School Year 1938-39 (Pd. Nov. 20, 1939) 


Per Capita 
Flat Rate on A.D.A. 
1. High Schools (461) as follows: 


Flat Rate: 451 schools @ $800__--.---_________- $360,800 
eo a eee ee eee eee 5,400 
Lemme @ 200....2056.-ceecenn. 400 
——§ $366,600 
Average daily attendance feature: 
I i TN cle nit ile pirescinitiin amine ceil cdc $955,779.12 
Mitel Gar GG Bs OS on ini vce ececcdceewcn scene $1,322,379.12 


2. Approved State Graded Schools doing high school work 
(129) as follows: 
Flat Rate: 83 schools @ $400__------._-_-------- $ 33,200 
oe 9,200 
$ 42,400 
Average daily attendance feature: 
FN ee ee eee ee eRe ~ $ 14,011.71 


Total for 129 state graded schools _...-------------------- $ 56,411.71 
3. Other schools (19) doing approved high school work: 
Fiat Rate: 19 echeols @ $200 ..........---...... $ 3,800 $ 3,800 
Average daily attendance feature: 
a i hs seein nisi beni pckibl aes Waa $ 1,120.24 
ba a ee ae $ 4,920.24 
$412,800 $970,911.07 
TOTAL Apportioned November 20, 1939 = -_---------------- $1,383,711.07 
Amount available for high school aid ~----------- $1,385,000.00 
latin ial ahAler Basi ac ace eee ote en keels —412,800.00 





Balance available for distribution on A.D.A. feature_$972,200.00 -— 144,912.1 — $6.70889 
or $6.70 (rate on a.d.a.) 


The 461 high schools mentioned above, include the following: 


RN FD teiinninaniciniganscn 2 Milwaukee co oosc see cece eee 12 
Oe a a eae a 2 SRT 2 naa, ae a nee eee 2 
(AS ce ee nee Ce ea 3 RE caiinininncimenueugn 2 


The above mentioned 461 high schools are in 444 municipalities, and do not include Wis- 
consin High, College High or Cottage Grove. 
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School Building Maintenance 


Efficient schoolhouse maintenance begins in 
the basement which should be kept in a clean 
and sanitary condition at all times with the 
constant elimination of all possible fire haz- 
ards. Material no longer in use, or of question- 
able value, should not be permitted to accu- 
mulate in the basement or store room over 
long periods of time. Usable material should 
be sorted out and the balance consigned to the 
junk man at stated intervals. Cement basement 
floors used regularly for playroom or physical 
education purposes should be covered with 
matched wood flooring or painted with a spe- 
cially made paint designed for that special 
purpose. All basement corridors leading to 
toilets, dressing rooms, etc. should also be kept 
painted, same to be renewed from time to time. 

All concrete stairways in school buildings 
should be overlaid by a good quality of rubber 
matting as a contribution to quietness and a 
precaution against accidents. All basement 
rooms used for school activities and community 
gatherings should be adequately protected by 
clear and ample exits leading directly from 
basement to the outside. 

School classroom floors are the foundation 
of a good looking room and the condition in 
which the floors are kept is an important factor 
in determining whether or not the room is to 
be of the attractive type, conducive to good 
study habits or be of the depressing, unsatis- 
factory type with no appeal‘to the pupils’ 
natural appreciation of neatness and sanitation 
value. No amount of decorative attention to 
the walls and ceilings can offset the depressing 
effect of a badly conditioned floor. 

Floors which have been unduly darkened by 
injudicious former treatments can be restored 
to their natural wood color by heavy machine 
sanding, followed by a recommended floor 
seal treatment and a coat or two of wax finish. 
Floors thus reconditioned can thereafter be 
maintained at a minimum of expense. 


In order to facilitate an acceptable floor 
maintenance program school desks should not 
be fastened directly to the floor but rather to 
strips of good planed lumber 1 x 4 inches, and 
long enough to accommodate three seats and 
three desks. This plan makes it easy to move 
the seats for floor reconditioning purposes, 
community gatherings, etc. It also provides 
greater flexibility to accommodate changing en- 
rollment, diagonal seating, etc. Good floors and 


convenient basement facilities will give most 
any teacher a fifty per cent head start in oper- 
ating an efficient and worthwhile school. 


School Safety Patrols 


Under the provisions of Chapter 19, Laws 
of 1939, school boards are empowered to or- 
ganize school safety patrols with the permission 
of parents and to appoint pupils as members 
thereof. The purpose is to influence and en- 
courage other pupils to cross highways at regu- 
lar crossings and at safe intervals. It is to be 
noted that this type of patrol directs children, 
but not traffic. This section is not designed to 
supersede or effect other types of junior patrol, 
organized and under direction of any sheriff's 
office, police or traffic department. Under the 
terms of this statute no liability attaches to the 
school board on account of the provisions of 
this section. The new section is just one more 
step in the general public effort to reduce acci- 
dents and promote the general welfare. 


Citizenship Day 


Manitowoc County started something when 
the citizens of that county inaugurated the ob- 
servance of Citizenship Day under the guid- 
ance of Professor Colbert of the University of 
Wisconsin. The purpose of the observance is 
to honor persons recently enfranchized by 
naturalization and particularly the youth of the 
state of both sexes who attain their majority 
and consequent voting rights during the year 
immediately preceding the third Sunday in May 
1940, to the end that the American way of life 
may be further stabilized through a vigilant 
and intelligent citizenship imbued with the 
true spirit of Democracy and the preservation 
of Democratic institutions. This movement 
now bids fair to receive wide public accept- 
ance in other states as well. 

Chapter 98 Laws of 1939 provides that 
county-wide programs for citizenship training 
are to be held in each county of the state on 
the third Sunday in May, 1940 under the gen- 
eral direction of the respective county super- 
intendents. These officialst have uniformly ac- 
cepted the responsibility and much of the pre- 
liminary work is already in the course of prepa- 
ration. Teachers and in fact all citizens will, 
of course, cooperate to the fullest extent in 
helping to make the third Sunday in May a 
red letter day for all Wisconsin. 
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SEMI- ANNUAL 
CLEARANCE 


Men's and Boys’ 
Clothing 
Furnishings 


Footwear 
The best of qualities now at re- | 4 












duced prices at Madison’s leading 
men’s and boys’ store. 


KARSTENS 


GAY SPRING Prpticnscxgittie ol 


High-Lights of this 
season’s Charming $ 99 
Frocks for sport, busi- 

















ness and afternoon 
wear. Smart Prints and 
Solid Colors. 14 to 20. 


NEW SPRING “FASHION BILT” Calijeune 


ARCH : 
FOOTWEAR Fashions 


$ 4 95 
=f Dresses Shoes Se 
Se CUSHION re whe — fort Young P California 
MoraTARGAL eature. Sizes to fashions in coordin- 
a eee 10 AAA to EE ated colors inspired 
by California Mis- 


PERMANENT WAVES sions. Matched 


skirts, sweaters, 
Machine W ave wa fF, x 


See our matched classics in 
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coats, dresses, 
slacks, and acces- 





$4 9 i A ! sories in blue, green, 4 

" 5 and up. beige, and rose. Ex- ym 
clusive with us in 
Madison. 


Machineless Wave 


$3.95 and up. Barons 


& HILL’S BEAUTY PARLOR y MADISON We Give Eagle Stamps 
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50 Candles on Our Cake 


T ITS annual meeting in Madison on February ninth and tenth the Southern Wisconsin Educa- 

tion Association reaches the half century mark. Excellent programs, we believe, have been 
arranged for both general sessions on Friday and Saturday mornings and for the sectional meet- 
ings on Friday afternoon. It is our hope that this Golden Anniversary convention will measure up’ 
in educational and inspirational value to the high standard set by this Association during its fifty 
years of growth. 

We are also planning special recognition of this fiftieth anniversary. A Golden Anniversary 
luncheon has been arranged for Saturday noon at the Loraine Hotel. Old members and new 
members of the Association are welcome at this luncheon. Each member who attends the gen- 
eral session on Friday morning will also receive a fine Golden Anniversary booklet. It outlines 
the history and growth of the Association and gives recognition to those educators who fifty years 
ago started this professional organization and to the officers who have carried on through the 
years. 

The teacher of 1890 didn’t talk in terms of tenure, retirement fund, I. Q., standard tests, rem- 
edial reading, guidance, reading readiness or dozens of other terms which we use so glibly to- 
day. Nevertheless, she had her problems, some of them similar to those of our generation, but she 
had not yet developed a pedagogical nomenclature. As teachers we enjoy today facilities and 
opportunities not dreamed of by the teacher of 1890. Yet she challenges us to make as effective 
use of our abundant facilities and advantages as she did of her meager but cherished equipment. 


Our observance of this fiftieth anniversary is just a glance into the past to remind us how 
far we have come and to pay a word of tribute to those who have helped carry the burden. 
The general and sectional programs will be concerned with today and tomorrow. 


On behalf of the officers and sectional chairmen of our association I extend an invitation to 
all teachers in Southern Wisconsin to attend this convention on Friday and Saturday, February 


ninth and tenth. 


President. 
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@ Our fashions are as smart and practical for the professional woman, as is the costume 
of Constance Moore, talented actress currently appearing in Universal's “Charlie McCarthy, 
Detective.” Trim pumps match a chic wool suit with a flared gored skirt and three-button 
jacket. The sport felt hat and gloves repeat the brown shade of the buttons. You'll find it a 
pleasure to shop for outstanding fashions and accessories, all modestly priced at 


BURDICK & MURRAY CO. 


on The Square at State Street 





ions of 
















Above .. . white flowers perch on the 
crown of this black straw hat with 
flattering veil! As fresh and new look- 
ing as the first blade of green grass, 
$10. “Glamorous” is the name of the 
clever felt hat to wear with tailored 
costumes. In pastel shades and dark 
colors, $2.95. (Millinery dept., second 
floor) 





You'll feel like shouting “It's good to be 
alive’’, when you see these new spring fash- 
ions! Gay prints, flattering pastels, tailored 
but feminine costume suits! You'll find your- 
self wearing hats with crowns that soar sky- 
ward or those as flat as plates! You'll wear 
flowers, feathers and veils on them and be 
flattered! Your shoes will be becoming 
things that hug the foot and minimize it . . . 
with hew heels, new details! This spring 
you'll get a new lease on life! 


@ MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Above .. . black print 
on a copen blue back- 
ground in a rayon jer- 
sey dress that looks 
like a breath of spring! 
Size 12. $15. (Dress sec- 
tion, second floor) 


Left ... the perfect tail- 
ored dress... a black 
wqol skirt with its 
topped trimmed with 
black and white 
checked wool, worn 
under a smart checked 
wool jacket. Size 12. 
$25. (French room, 
second floor) 


Photographs from 
Manchester's Portrait Studio 





























BASQUE SUIT with three button 
rows marching to a military tune. 
The little boyish collar is outlined in 
stitching, and the skirt is gored for a 
youthful silhouette. Wool jersey. 


ALL PASTEL §$ 95 
SHADES aa 


THE LATEST STYLES IN 
SMART SPRING FOOTWEAR 


Black topping cloth — Black patent 
trim. Also shown in Blue and Brown. 


All sizes and widths 





WOLDENBERG'S, INC. 


26-28 E. Mifflin St. 
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FEBRUARY 9, 1940 GENENETIN 


Orpheum Theatre — 8:45 A. M. 


8:45—Band Concert—Madison East High School Concert 
Band—J. T. Wolters, Director 


9:15—Address of Welcome—Clarence A. Dykstra, Presi- 
dent, University of Wisconsin 


9:25—Vocal Music—University of Wisconsin Men’s Glee 
Club, Paul G. Jones, Director 


9:45—Address: Education and American Ideals—Dr. Wil- 
liam F. Russell, Dean of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City 


10:30—Audience Singing—Directed by T. O. Kvamme, 
High School Band Master, Stoughton 


10:45—Address: Keep Your Powder Dry—Stuart Chase, 
Economist, Author and Lecturer, Georgetown, Con- 
necticut 


11:30—Adjournment 

















William Fletcher Russell, Dean of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, was prevented by 
illness from appearing, as scheduled, before our Associ- 
ation in 1938; but we are happy to have him with us 
for this meeting. He began his teaching career in Colo- 
rado; was Professor at George Peabody College for 
Teachers in Nashville; was Dean of the College of Edu- 
cation at the State University of Iowa; and succeeded his 
father as Dean of Teachers College at Columbia in 1927. 
Since 1936 he has also had the title of Barnard Profes- 
sor of Education at Columbia University. He was award- 
ed the Butler Medal by Columbia “in recognition of his 
studies in education at home and abroad . 

Besides writing several books, Dean Russell has taken 
an active part in international education. He was_Di- 
rector of the Educational Section of the Russian Divi- 
sion of the Committee on Public Information (1918-19); 
member of China Educational Commission (1921-22); 
Chairman of the American Delegation, World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations (1925-27); agers of the 
Committee on International Cooperation, N. (1925- 
29); member of the National Advisory Tmtadatien on 
Education (1928-31); Chairman of the American Coun- 
cil on Education (1933-35); member of Youth Commis- 
sion of the American Council on Education since 1935; 
and Chairman of the Congress on Education for De- 
mocracy held at Teachers College in August, 1939. 
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SATURDAY 
NERETINGS FEBRUARY 10, 1940 


Orpheum Theatre—8:45 A.M. 


‘ert 8:45- Organ Music—Frederick Fuller, Organist and Mu- 
sic Director, WHA, University of Wsconsin, 
Madison 


9:00—Annual Business Meeting—R. S. Smith, First Vice- 
President, presiding 

9:25—Vocal Music—Madison Central High School A Ca- 

: pella Choir—Marion Huxtable, Director 

lee 9:45—Address: What I Saw in Europe—Don Bolt, Trav- 
eler, Journalist, Lecturer and Radio Commentator 

: 10:30—Audience Singing—Directed by T. O. Kvamme, 

Vil. High School Band Master, Stoughton 

a 10:4(0—Address: Our American Freedom—How Can We 

Keep It?—Honorable Florence E. Allen, Cleveland. 

Judge of United States Court of Appeals for the 

ne, Sixth Circuit, Cincinnati 

11:30—Adjournment 

Note: Since it is likely that many teachers have friends 

se, who will want to hear the Saturday morning program, 

n+ it is planned to sell 50c admission tickets to the public 

after 9:20 and as long as seating space is available. If 

you have friends who are interested in this program, 

you may wisb to invite them to come. 


esi- 





F Stuart Chase is not an unfamiliar name among Wis- 
y consin teachers, but he is always to be depended upon to 
- present a new and worthwhile message at each ap- 
$ pearance. 

Mr. Chase was born in Somersworth, New Hamp- 
shire and received training at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. He later received his S. B. degree 
cum laude from Harvard University. 

For_a time he served as a partner in Harvey S. 
Chase Company, Certified Public Accountants, in Boston. 
From 1917 to 1922 he was investigating the meat indus- 
try and meat packers under the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. Since then he has been connected with Labor Bu- 
reau, Incorporated. He has served as consultant to the 
National Resources Committee, to the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration and to the SEC’s Temporary Economic 
Committee. He was one of the co-founders of Con- 
sumer’s Rerearch, Incorporated. 

In addition to his lecturing he has written for many 
prominent magazines. Among his books are the following 
familiar titles: “The New Western Front’, “The Trag- 
edy of Waste”, “Your Money’s Worth”, “Men and 
Machines”, ““Prosperity—Fact or Myth”, “The Nemesis 
of American Business’, ‘‘Mexico—-A Study of Two 
Americas”, “A New Deal”, “The Economy of Abund- 
ance”’, “Government in Business”, “Rich Land, Poor 
Land” and “The Tyranny of Words”. 








New Spring Footwear 
by WALK-OVER 


\ THE REGIS 






$ 7% 


Black Patent and Gabardine Combination 








500 pairs of broken sizes > $5500 


atone price. . 


WALK-OVER 

















8 E. Mifflin Street On Capitol Square 
:. GAY MODES iii = 
~ = 
Z There's 
rm Hosiery Magic 










in 


Gaymodes 


T9¢ 


® Choice 
of Weights 


@ Pure Silk 
@ Full Fashioned 











Flattering sheerness combined with longer 
wearing qualities make Gaymodes THE 
hosiery buy. You'll find it easy to keep 
within your hosiery budget and always look 
smart with Gesmui New shades, all sizes. 


PeuneyA 
= On the Capitol Square Madison, Wis. 
000000000 
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SIMPSON’S 


and next 
comes 


SPRING! 


that glorious season when new 
coats, suits and bonnets appear in 
profusion to make a gay new world 
for you. We've planned a whole 


collection . . . with spring in view. 


93 N. Pinckney St. on the square 








New Print Dresses — 
Navy and Black Tail- 
ored Dresses—Fine 
Tailored Suits— 
3 Piece Outfits — Fur 
Trimmed Suits — New 
Spring Coats, $10.95 
to $50. 


All fall and winter 
fashions drastically 
reduced for immedi- 
ate clearance. 


An Excellent Selection of Desirable 
Fabrics and Colors 


Cinderella Frocks 


8 South Carroll Street 














SATUR) 





Don Bolt, lecturer and radio 


While still in high 


traveler, 
commentator, was 
school he left for Europe in the service of the British 


journalist, 
orn in Indiana. 


Merchant Marine, where he saw the survivors of the 
Lusitania being landed on the English coast. He was 
“shanghied”’ into further service, but escaped with the 
help of an American consul and later returned to the 
United States. He was educated at Washington Univer- 
sity in St. Louis and in the University of Indiana. 

While following his career in journalism he “cov- 
ered” the mine wars of West Virginia and Illinois, the 
expose of the Ku Klux Klan in Indiana, and the 
“monkey” trial in Dayton, Tennessee. He was reporter 
for “The Chicago Herald and Examiner”, “The St. Louis 
Globe Democrat” and the “Pittsburgh Post”. 

When he turned to radio he was given a contract by 
the National Broadcasting Company and later served as 
news editor and staff commentator for station WAAF, 
Chicago. More recently he has been a free lance com- 
mentator on foreign affairs. 

He is a veteran of British and American forces in 
the World War and went to Europe this last June 
to travel in Germany, England, Italy and France. He 
comes to us with a fine background of experience to 
help him to interpret present day affairs. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
FEBRUARY 9, 1940 


I. AGRICULTURE SECTION 


: PARK HOTEL 
Chairman—J. S. Smith, Lake Geneva 
Luncheon at 12:30—75c 
Program at 1:00 
Business Meeting 
1, Loss Prevention in Shipping Live Stock—H. H. Smith, 
General Manager of the National Live Stock Loss 
Prevention Board, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
Some Current Trends in ra Agriculture—Dr. 
G. P. Deyoe, Department of Education, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Michigan 
3. Current Problems in Vocational Agriculture—L. M. 
Sasman, Supervisor of Agriculture, State Board of 
Vocational and Adult Education, Madison 


II. ART SECTION 
MEMORIAL UNION and ART EDUCATION 
BUILDING AUDITORIUM 
Chairman—Jean Mathews, Fort Atkinson 
Luncheon at 12:15—Memorial Union 
Program at 2:00—Art Education Building Auditorium, 
University of Wisconsin 





do 


Business Meeting 

1. The Development of the Modern Movement—(A Com- 
plete History of the Background of Contemporary 
Work and Aims in Architecture, Crafts and Industrial 
Design)—Marianne Willisch, Chicago 
An Exhibit of Senior High School Art Work—ar- 
ranged by Karl Schlicher, Exhibit Chairman, Beloit 
An Exhibit of W.P.A. Work—presented by Miss Della 

Wilson, Associate Professor of Art Education, 

University of Wisconsin 
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Florence Ellinwood Allen was born in Salt Lake City 
and attended college there. After receiving A. B. and 
A. M. degrees at Western Reserve University, she en- 
tered the Law Department of the University of Chi- 
cago. She received her L. L. B. degree from New York 
University and began practicing law at Cleveland. 

She became Assistant County Prosecutor of Cuya- 
hoga County, Ohio; and was later elected judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas of the same county. Then 
she was elected to two terms as judge of the Supreme 
Court of Ohio. In March, 1934, President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed her to serve as judge of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. 

n this latter occasion, the NATION magazine 
(March 21, 1934) stated, “The first woman to be As- 
sistant County Prosecutor of Ohio, the first woman to 
sit in a court of general jurisdiction (the Ohio court 
of Common Pleas), the first woman to preside as judge 
in a court of last resort (the Supreme Court of Ohio,), 
Florence Allen continues her record breaking by being 
the first woman appointed to a Federal Circuit Court of 
Appeals .. .”. 








See Wards 
Latest « 


) SPRING 
STYLES 


a 





Suits 
Coats 
Dresses 


Accessories 


Direct from New York 
Smart Style Shows 


Montgomery Ward 


Madison 



































Any Mimeograph Problems ? 


We are appreciative of the many fine friends we have among the 
schoolpeople of southern Wisconsin. We hope that if any of you have 
mimeographing problems you will come in and let us straighten them 
out for you. Without any obligation we will be pleased to show you 
our new models of Mimeographs, and new methods of making your 
mimeograph work artistic. 


Authorized Dealers For 
MIMEOGRAPHS Hi. I. TUTTLE, Inc. 
12 S. Carroll St. | 






























Teachers and Their Friends 


are invited to visit the 
Books ‘ Gifts 
Stationery MOSSE LE Y Pictures 
School Supplies BOOK COMPANY Greeting Cards 


Complete Line of Late Fiction and Non-Fiction 


10 East Mifflin 
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III. COMMERCIAL SECTION 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, ROOM 342 

Chairman—George A. Steiner, Madison 
The Program at 2:00 


1. What Does Business Expect of a Person Trained in 
Commercial Work?—Henry J. Holm, Principal of 


Belmont Hotel eli 


A Program of Education for Workers in the Distribu- 
z . tive Occupations—Roy Fairbrother, Supervisor in Dis- 
—in Madison— tributive Occupations, State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education, Madison 


x ; IV. ENGLISH SECTION 
. . . Here you enjoy luxurious comfort PUBLIC LIBRARY, AUDITORIUM 
Chairman—Mabel E. White, Beloit 


Program at 2:00 
1, Language in Action—C. Wright Thomas, Assistant 


ad 


at very moderate rates — plus friendly 


service. —- The only strictly fire-proof Professor of English, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son 
. ’ Business Meeting 

hotel on the Capitol Square.—yYou’ll en- 2. An Illustrated Lecture—Playing Safe with Reading 

5 : 5 Speed—Professor Charles D. Flory, Lawrence College, 

joy the food in our Old English Room— Appleton 

famous for good things to eat — and V. GEOGRAPHY SECTION 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, ROOM 317 

featuring our delicious CHARCOAL Chairman—Neil F. Martin, Wauwatosa 


Program at 2:00 
The Relation of Geography to Our Diminishing Natu- 
ral Resources—Stuart Chase; Economist, Author and 
Lecturer; Georgetown, Connecticut 


-— 


BROILED STEAKS, FISH and CHOPS, 


Business Meeting 


PIPER HOTEL CoO. |] * Mate osteitis © Bison, Sune 


3. Geography Teaching in Wisconsin—Henry W. Kolka, 
is PIPER, President Principal of Schools, Muscoda 


VI. HISTORY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
SECTION 
CHRIST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, NEW ROOM 
(Use Wisconsin Avenue Entrance Nearest to Capitol 
Square) 
Chairman—John J. Gach, Janesville 
Program at 2:00 


Wel Teachers! cnet 
€ come eac ers 1. A Briton Looks ot te Fins han Social Studies—Miss 
Vera Zoond, Janesville (exchange teacher from York, 

















ee England) 

To Make Your Visit 2. History and Our Natural Resources—Stuart Chase; 
Economist, Author and Lecturer, Georgetown, Con- 
necticut 

More Pleasant 


VII. HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
MEMORIAL UNION 
Chairman—Ottilie Oestreich, Janesville 
Luncheon at 12:30—75c—Program at 2:00 
Business Meeting 
~@ a r ote 1. Lighting in Relation to Home Decoration—Vera Ell- 
wes. An teeth ge Fel tae, bag wo 
x . 2. After All, It’s the Flavor that Counts—Clara Gebhar 
22 N. Carroll Madison, Wis 


Snyder, Director, Department of Foods and Nutri- 
tion, Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago 


erfect ost 


























A 
HOTEL LORAINE SCHROEDER HOTEL 
MADISON, WIS. -« 
7 The finest and most modern Hotel in Madison cordially 


solicits your patronage while attending the Southern 
Wisconsin Teachers District convention. 
REASONABLE RATES 


COFFEE SHOP SERVICE We suggest advance reservations 
HOTEL LORAINE MANAGEMENT 
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VIII. INDUSTRIAL ARTS SECTION 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, ROOM 208 
Chairman—Ernest P. Nickel, Madison 
Program at 2:00 
1. Curriculum Survey in Industrial Arts—C. A. Bowman, 

Stout Institute, Menomonie 


Business Meeting 
. Selection of Lumber for Farm and Home Use—R. P. 
A. Johnson, Engineer, United States Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison 


i) 


IX. INTERMEDIATE SECTION 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, AUDITORIUM 
Chairman—Lois G. Nemec, Madison 
Program at 2:00 
Business Meeting 
1. Is My Teaching Worthwhile?—Dr. Norman Frost, 

President of Rural Department of the N.E.A., Pea- 

body College, Nashville, Tennessee 
Note: After the above part of the program the Inter- 
mediate group will go to room 130 in the Vocational 
School to join the Library group. At that meeting 
they will hear Dr. Bernice E. Leary, Research Special- 
ist in Reading, address the group on Adjusting Read- 
ing Materials to Children’s Interests and Abilities. A 
number of books will also be on display at the Library 
Section meeting. 


X. JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 
CHRIST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
BANQUET ROOM 
(Use entrance on Dayton Street) 


Chairman—Kathryn Nohelty, Waukesha 
Program at 2:00 


1. Our Educational Dilemma—Dr. Glenn H. Nelson, State 
Teachers College, Whitewater 


Business Meeting 


Note: After the above part of the program the Junior 
High School group will go to the Auditorium of Christ 
Presbyterian Church to join the Secondary Principals 
group. Dr. William F. Russell, Dean of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, will address the com- 
bined group on Education Versus Selection. 


XI. KINDERGARTEN—PRIMARY 
SECTION 


LORAINE HOTEL 


Chairman—Clara Tutt, Whitewater 
Luncheon at 12:30—Program at 2:00 
Community Singing 
1, Adjusting Reading Instruction to Pupil Needs—Dr. 
Bernice E. Leary, Research Specialist in Reading, 
Row, Peterson & Company, Evanston, Illinois 


Business Meeting 
2. Panel Discussion—Reading Progress as Affected by 
an Informal or Flexible Program—by selected super- 
visors and classroom teachers. 





TEACHERS 
Welcome to Madison 


THE HUB 


Society Brand Clothes 
Arrow Shirts and Ties 
Freeman Shoes 


22 W. Mifflin St. 











Choose from: 





Central Wisconsin’s Largest Stocks of 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 
CLOTHES 





Central Wisconsin’s Largest Stocks of 


STETSON HATS . 





FURNISHINGS FASHIONS 
FEATURED IN ESQUIRE 





Central Wisconsin’s Largest Stocks of 


ARROW SHIRTS 
AND ENSEMBLES 





Teachers Especially Welcome! 








Olson & Veerhusen Co. 


7-9 N. Pinckney St. 
On the Square in Madison 














eT Se a 

















Welcome ta Madison 


You are invited to visit our 
new, larger store . . the home 
of men’s wear of distinction 
in Madison. May you enjoy 
your convention, and may 


we enjoy meeting you. 


SPOO & STEPHAN 


18 North Carroll Street 
On Capitol Square 


MEN’S WEAR OF DISTINCTION 
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Welcome Ceachers: 


We hope we'll have the pleasure 
of seeing you during the Southern 
Wisconsin Teachers convention. 


Typewriter & Business Furniture Co. 


AGENTS FOR 
L. C. Smith and Corona Typewriters 


Victor and Allen Wales Adding Machines 


Shaw-—Walker Filing Equipment and 


Office Furniture 


506 State St. Badger 1364 














Cosmetic Special! 


Evening in Paris 


HARMONIZED MAKE-UP 
ENSEMBLE 


For a limited time only— 
regular $1.00 size of the sen- 
sational new face powder 
with matching shades of 
rouge and lipstick — all for 
the price of the powder alone 


$1.00 


RENNEBOHM 


BETTER DRUG STORES 


MADISON - WISCONSIN 





XII. LATIN SECTION 
K’s TEA ROOM and CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
ROOM 218 


Chairman—J. P. Heironimus, Madison 


Luncheon at 12:15—K’s Tea Room, 201 West Gorham St. 


i. 


bo 


4. 


N 


Program at 2:00—Central High School, Room 218 
Some Modest Proposals to Abolish the Classics—Pro- 
fessor Merritt Y. Hughes, 
English, University of Wisconsin 

Business Meeting 
Panel Discussion—The 
led by Preston M. 
School 


Willis, Principal, Lime Ridge High 


XIII. LIBRARY SECTION 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, ROOM 130 
Chairman—Irene M. Newman, Madison 

Program at 2:00 
How Edgerton’s Public Library and High School 
Library Meet the Students’ Needs—Mae E. Hitchcock, 
Public Librarian; Ina E. Cavener, High School Li: 
brarian 
Business Meeting 
Adjusting Reading Materials to Children’s Interests 
and Abilities—Dr. Bernice E. Leary, Research Special- 
4 in Reading, Row Peterson & Company, Evanston, 
inois. 


XIV. MATHEMATICS SECTION 
KENNEDY MANOR, 1 LANGDON STREET 
Chairman—Florence Morris, Madison 
Luncheon at 12:30—75c—Program at 2:00 
(Send Reservations to Chairman) 


Technique in Mathematics with Special Reference to 
the Good Student—Dr. Ralph Huffer, Beloit College 


Business Meeting 
Mathematics—Translation of Experience—Martha Hil- 
ge Proviso Township High School, Maywood, 
Illinois 


XV. MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION 
LORAINE HOTEL 
Chairman—Eleanore E, Sauer, Madison 
Luncheon at 12:15—75c—Program at 2:00 


Business Meeting 
Modern Curyicula and Modern Languages—Professor 
C. M. Purin, Director, Milwaukee Center of Univer- 
sity Extension Division, Milwaukee 
The Radio and French Records—Germaine FE. 
University of Wisconsin 
Courses in French Civilization—in French—Andre Le- 
veque, Assistant Professor of French, University of 
Wisconsin 
The French Club and French Plays—Margaret E. 
Knudsen, Washington Park High School, Racine 


Mercier, 


ote: The last three numbers of the above program were 
arranged by the Wisconsin Chapter of the American 
Association of Teachers of French, which will meet in 
joint session with the Modern Language Section. 























New Band Instruments 
HOLTON KING SELMER BUESCHER 


MUSIC 
BAND—ORCHESTRA—CHORAL 
Solos and Ensembles for all Instruments 
Victor—Brunswick—Columbia Records 
WE REPAIR ALL INSTRUMENTS 


Buy Your School Music Needs From Us 
And Have One Account To Take 
Care of Everything 


WARD-BRODT MUSIC CO. 


208 State St. Madison 
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XVI. MUSIC SECTION 


FIRST alle > ae CHURCH, WISCONSIN AVE- 
UE AND JOHNSON STREET 


serine Klose, Madison 
Luncheon at 12:15—50c—Program at 1:45 
Business Meeting 


1. Embouchure and Tone Production on Brass _ Instru- 
ments—Hans Bach, New York City 

Ear Training, A Fundamental of ~~ Education— 

~ Dr. E. G. Gordon, Professor of Music, University of 
Wisconsin 

3. Conducting—Dr. Siegfried Prager, Conductor of Madi- 
son Civic Orchestra, Chorus and Wisconsin Symphony 
Orchestra 


iS) 


XVII. PHYSICAL EDUCATION SECTION 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, GYMNASIUM 
Chairman—J. T. Femal, Madison 
Program at 2:00 


1. The Coordination of Athletics, Physical Education and 
Intramurals—L. E. Means, Director of Athletics, Be- 
loit College, Beloit 

2. Lecture and Demonstration on—Correctives—Mrs. 
Helen D. Denniston, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin 


Business Meeting 


3. The Place of Physical Education in a Modern Pro- 
gram of Public Education—Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, 
Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 


XVIII. RURAL SECTION 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, AUDITORIUM 
Chairman—Howard Teasdale, Monroe 
Program at 1:45 
Business Meeting 


1, The Opportunity of the Rural School—William F. Rus- 
sell, Dean of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York Cit ty 

2. Utilizing Local Materials in Rural School Teaching— 
Dr. Norman Frost, President of Rural Department of 
the N.E.A., Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee 


XIX. SCIENCE SECTION 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, ROOM 30 
Chairman—Edwin Jensen, Stoughton 

Program at 2:00 


1. A Functional Health Course for High Schools—Lynda 
Weber, Wisconsin High School, Madison 
Business Meeting 
. An Approach to a Functional Chemistry-Physics Course 
—Harold B. Mennes, Principal of High School, Stough- 
ton 


nm 








BAND LEADERS 
Attention ! 


We invite you to view our 
special display of Conn and 
Pan American Band Instru- 
ments when in Madison at- 
tending your convention, Feb. 
9th and 10th. 


FORBES-MEAGHER MUSIC CO. 


27 West Main St. 




















Sports @ 


HEADQUARTERS = 


for. . 


SCHOOLS & TEACHERS 


If it’s sports equipment for 
yourself or your school we have 
it! Come in and see our special 
values on winter sports cloth- 
ing, skates, skiis, etc. 

We’re especially well equipped 
to supply schools with what- 
ever type of athletic material is 
needed. 


L. T. MIDLAND ALLIE VILBERG 
BOB HURD LEE MITCHELL 


WISCONSIN SPORTING GOODS 


215 State Street 
Badger 3366 




















WE WANT TO BE 
TEACHER’S PET 


and we bet we are if her office 
follows Blied’s Filing 
Suggestions 


@ ACME VISIBLE RECORDS 
@ FLEX-SITE BINDERS 
@ G. F. FILES 


e 
INCORPORATED 
PRINTERS . . . STATIONERS 
114 E. Washington Ave. Badger 5900 
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EATING PLACES NEAR}MEETING HALLS 


Enjoy the 
GOOD FOOD 


and 
Continental 
Atmosphere 
of the 
SPANISH 
CAFE 


Across the Street from Capitol Theatre, 
212 STATE ST. 











MARTIN’S RESTAURANT 
107 STATE STREET 


Make This Your Headquarters 
For Good Meals « « « « 








Y. W. C. A. CAFETERIA 
Best Food Home Cooked 
Breakfast 7 to 9:00—Dinner 11:30 to 1:30 
Supper 5:00 to 7:00 
COR. DAYTON & CARROLL STS. 


eee OF eee 
STATE ST. ENTRANCE 








After Your Convention Meetings 
* E 
at at 


JULIAN’S 


Famous for Its Food 226 STATE ST. 


-— Eat at WEBER’S— 


RESTAURANT 


Good food at moderate prices, right 
next to the Orpheum Theatre 


218 STATE ST. 














©} WHERE DO WISCONSIN TEACHERS 
@ MEET AT CONVENTION MEAL TIMES 


at EGAN & KELLEY’S 


114 N. FAIRCHILD 
Your Friends Will Be There 








You Will Find the Beautiful 


HEIDELBERG HOFBRAU 
"4 Te ne r Tr 














XX. SECONDARY PRINCIPALS SECTION 


CHRIST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, AUDITORIUM 
Chairman—Milton A. Fischer, Dodgeville 
Program at 2:00 
1. Your Prison and Its Program—John C. Burke, War- 

den, Wisconsin State Prison, Waupun 

Business Meeting 
Education Versus Selection—William F. Russell, Dean 
é Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
tity 
Note: The Secondary Principals Section will be joined, 


in hearing the second speaker, by the Junior High 
School Section and the Special Education Section. 


is) 


XXI. SPECIAL EDUCATION SECTION 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, ROOM 204 
Chairman—Mamie Fishel, Janesville 
Program at 1:45 


Business Meeting 
1. Providing for Individual Differencces in the Public 
Schools—Dr. Harold M. Williams, Supervisor of 
Schools for Exceptional Children, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Madison 
2. Questions as to—The New Organization Plan for the 
Bureau of Handicapped Children—directed by Dr. 
Harold M. Williams 
Note: After the above part of the program the Special 
Education Section will go to the Auditorium of Christ 
Presbyterian Church to join the Secondary Principals 
group. Dr. William F. Russell, Dean of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, will address the combined 
group on Education Versus Selection. 


XXII. SPEECH SECTION 
PARK HOTEL 
Chairman—Almere L. Scott, Madison 


Luncheon at 12:15—75c. (Please send reservations in ad- 
vance to Miss Almere L. Scott, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison) 


Program at 1:30 


Business Meeting 


1. Speech Education in Europe—Dr. Gladys L. Borchers, 
Associate Professor of Speech, University of Wiscon- 
sin 

Future Outlook for Speech in Wisconsin—Dr. A. T. 
Weaver, Chairman of Speech Department, University 
of Wisconsin 

3. Panel Discussion in High Schools—by students from 

the Madison High Schools 


i) 


XXIII. VISUAL—RADIO EDUCATION 
SECTION 


WISCONSIN UNION THEATRE 
Chairman--James Wootton, Beloit 


Program at 2:00 


1, Education for Permanent Learning—Edgar Dale, Ohio 


State University, Columbus 


Business Meeting 


2. How to Teach by Broadcast—“Ranger Mack’ (Wake- 


lin McNeel, Assistant State Leader for Boys’ and 
Girls’ Agricultural Clubs) 


XXIV. WOMEN IN ADMINISTRATION 
Y.W.C.A. 
Chairman—Dora B. McKibbin, Columbus 
Luncheon Meeting at 12:15—Y.W.C.A. 


Business Meeting 


1. Mental Hygiene and Its Application to the Individual 


—Dr. Annette C. Washburne, Associate Professor of 
Neuropsychiatry, Department of Student Health, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 
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SSROOM EXPERIENCES | 


THE VALUE OF PRACTICE SETS IN 
HIGH SCHOOL BOOKKEEPING 


James W. Kestol 
Darien High School 


d Deny old adage, ‘We learn to do by doing,” 
is probably one of the best principles to 
prove the value of practice sets in bookkeeping. 
Students of high school age are not familiar 
enough with business affairs to grasp all of the 
theories of bookkeeping without some actual 
experience in connection with the principles 
involved. What are some of the real values of 
practice sets in high school bookkeeping? 

First, let us try to visualize the actual knowl- 
edge high school students have of business 
management. They know how to make pur- 
chases (provided they know what they want) 
and can handle retail selling in a small busi- 
ness, but when it comes to understanding the 
financial statement and analyzing the compara- 
tive condition of the business, they stumble. 
This is because they have not had any respon- 
sibility in the management of the business. The 
cost of merchandise, selling price, and general 
expenses have been taken for granted, as have 
the profits or losses. Here is where the working 
of a practice set brings to light the unknown 
meaning of figures on financial statements. It 
would prove it’s worth for the simple reason 
that after recording the daily transactions of 
the practice set, students grasp a general idea 
of the whole business set-up and understand 
the value of each account of the monthly bal- 
ance sheet and profit and loss statement. It is 
like a picture to them because they remember 
the transactions which affected the different 
accounts. Their knowledge of bookkeeping is 
enriched from the practical application of the 
principles learned. 

We hear a great deal lately about adjusting 
the commercial curriculum to the needs of the 
community. We also hear demands on the part 
of some to offer socialized bookkeeping for 
personal use, and from others to have entirely 
vocational aims in mind. Here is where the 
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practice set again comes to the rescue. In the 
larger high schools where there is an occasional 
opening for a bookkeeper, many different types 
of practice sets which are ideal for purely voca- 
tional classes are available. As is usually the 
case, some students take bookkeeping for per- 
sonal use while others prefer the vocational 
aspect. Dividing up the groups automatically 
takes care of satisfying their particular desires. 
In the smaller high schools, the same condition 
is prevalent. There are some who aspire to be 
bookkeepers and others who take it just be- 
cause it is offered. Some of the students may 
be from the farm, with the intention of con- 
tinuing that line of work as an occupation. 
Consequently, they are interested in bookkeep- 
ing from a farmer's point of view, and may 
have the well planned farm set to work. Quite 
often, girls will prefer the household set to 
familiarize themselves with a problem they 
hope some day to undertake. Other students 
like to follow up bookkeeping but are not 
sure of themselves. These very students in our 
classes are sons and daughters of grocers, doc- 
tors, farmers, lawyers, bankers, politicians, etc., 
so there will be a great variation in the different 
lines of business they have heard about. And, 
the abilities of a class of this type will vary as 
widely as their desires. To select a practice set 
for a class of this type is a problem which con- 
fronts every teacher of bookkeeping in the 
smaller high schools. The choice of a set may 
be left to the teacher or to the class. A way to 
satisfy all (which will make more work for 
the teacher) is to provide two or three sample 
sets and allow the students to make selections 
from the samples. This will fulfill the voca- 
tional and social demand and provide an ideal 
situation under which the students may work. 
In spite of the fact that only a small per cent 
of the class will eventually become bookkeepers, 
all will derive much benefit from the set se- 
lected, because each set has the same funda- 
mental value. 

Some teachers contend that it is hard to tell 
whether or not each student is doing his own 
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work. This, of course, is a condition that may 
apply to any problem in any subject. To be 
absolutely sure that each student does his own 
work, the best solution is to allow students to 
work on sets in class only. Practice sets may 
be turned in at the close of school to prevent 
copying from one year to the next. 

Many teachers believe that a practice set is 
merely an added drudgery and a waste of time. 
They feel that most of their students are mas- 
tering the elements of bookkeeping from the 
exercises and problems given in the text. Yes, 
it is true that many students can understand 
bookkeeping procedure from the text alone. 
Possibly they may have had some experience 
with certain business papers or may have a 
keen mind with an aptitude for bookkeeping. 
It has long been known that “one does better 
that which he loves to do’. Inasmuch as we 
want to give every student the best possible 
training in bookkeeping, a practice set will 
help the good student and the poor one as 
well. Theory alone is not enough to bring out 
the true understanding of the subject. Book- 
keeping theory may be very difficult for some 
students but can be made much easier with 
the practice set. And when students understand 
what they are doing, they are more optimistic 
and willing to learn. 

At the time of the year when the class 
lags and everything about bookkeeping seems 
dull, a practice set will liven up things and 
bring on renewed interest. Most students will 
give practice sets a hearty welcome as it chal- 
lenges them to show their ability in handling 
it. They really feel they are filling a part time 
job while going to school. Dull students will 
find that little by little, they are accomplishing 
what at first seemed an unsurmountable task. 
They have more confidence in themselves as 
a result of their achievement. Enthusiasm will 
be built up for quite some time because of the 
better understanding of the procedure. 

Trying to teach bookkeeping without a prac- 
tice set is like trying to teach horseback riding 
without a horse. Just as experiments are pro- 
vided for chemistry, physics, and science, so 
should actual experiments in business be pro- 
vided for bookkeeping. Fundamental knowl- 
edge is built up as a result of experience. 
When students can see their work in cycles, 
they are proud of their achievement and feel 
they have really gained something from the 
bookkeeping course. 
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ORAL COMPOSITION—AND THE 
STUDENTS LIKE IT! 
Valerie Koops 
Wisconsin Dells High School 

F INSTRUCTION in oral composition is to 

be effective, a natural situation must be cre- 
ated. The lack of interest shown by students 
in the oral compositions of others tends to 
make speaking difficult. Criticism by either 
students or teacher is forgotten by the time for 
the next oral report; identical mistakes are made 
again and again. Other teachers in English have 
been confronted with the same problem. As- 
signing subjects for talks has always been con- 
sidered poor teaching technique, but how often 
has the teacher been besieged by students help- 
lessly asking: “What can I talk about?” 

So, in the Wisconsin Dells High school, 
the junior class tried out a plan that created 
student interest. Special provisions are made 
for individual abilities and interests. 

To become familiar with parliamentary pro- 
cedure, and since it was the democratic way 
of choosing five leaders, a class meeting was 
held. But the entire class kept minutes and 
wrote them in acceptable style. 

The five leaders chosen were to act as Mas- 
ters of Ceremonies—one for each day of the 
week set for oral composition. Each leader had 
a group of six members. It was the duty of the 
group leader to arrange the program to be 
given by his group. The groups held confer- 
ences to decide on the subject. Rules were that 
a certain theme must run through all the talks 
for that day. Different phases of any one sub- 
ject could be presented. The leader’s job was 
to co-ordinate these talks into a well-rounded 
program, to introduce the talks, and to preside 
at the “open forum” following the series of 
talks. 

After the group decided on its subject, ma- 
terial was collected. This brought the students 
to the library and gave each of them practice 
in searching for material and doing extensive 
reading. 

Another informal group discussion followed 
at which phases of the subject were discussed 
and material organized for presentation. 

Valuable to the student is the group ap- 
praisal of his talk before he presents it to 
the class. These group “‘clinics’’ to correct and 
criticize the talks were held outside of school 
hours. The poorer students were helped by the 
others and the speakers had an opportunity to 
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affect the changes suggested by the group be- 
fore class presentation. 

On one day talks were given with the movies 
as the main motif. “Invention of the Camera” 
by a mechanically-minded student, ‘The Ex- 
pense Involved in Making a Movie,” “A Star 
is Born,” ‘The Life of an Extra’ and ‘“The 
Censor’s Office” were the subjects. 

Another group presented a program on su- 
perstitions. Talks were given on “The Salem 
Witchcraft,” ‘“‘Negro Superstitions,” “Laws of 
Chance,” ‘Science Debunks Superstitions,” and 
“The Part Superstition Played in History.” 

The reaction shown by students was grati- 
fying. The project paralleled present and fu- 
ture out-of-school experiences. 

“It’s just like Mothers’ Tuesday Club,” en- 
thusiastically commented one girl. 


THE KINDERGARTEN HANDBOOK 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SCHOOL 
INTERPRETATION 


E. C. Reichert 
Principal, Cumberland School, Whitefish Bay 


HERE is no time in a child’s school career 

when his parents are more vitally inter- 
ested in the school than during the kinder- 
garten period. P.T.A. membership and _ visits 
to school furnish abundant evidence of this 
avid interest. It is a critical period most con- 
ducive to a program of school interpretation. 
Appreciation of the child’s activities, and con- 
sequently school activities, is at a peak. To 
refine and extend this interest and to direct 
it towards understanding is the purpose of 
our kindergarten handbook. It is “advertising” 
directed at a most susceptible clientele. 

Early in the fall the P.T.A. sponsors a study 
group meeting devoted to the problems faced 
by kindergarten mothers. An authority in the 
field of kindergarten education addresses the 
group. It is at this meeting that our handbook 
has been distributed, although we look forward 
to the day when the project can be extended 
and expanded to the point where every parent 
registering a child in the school for the first 
time may be presented with an_ attractively 
printed and illustrated handbook as an intro- 
duction to our school. There are countless ques- 
tions that could be answered in the handbook. 
We do not realize how many run-of-the-mine 
school activities are mysterious procedures, 
worthy of explanation to parents. 
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For the present we have found the following 
things desirable to include: 

1. A directory of the people kindergarten parents 
may wish to contact. This will include the principal, 
the teachers (home addresses), the psychologist, the 
speech teacher, and the nurse. 

2. A directory of the children in the kindergarten. 
Parents frequently ask for this information for parties. 
It could not be included in a permanent form of 
course, but would be a valuable supplement. 

3. The school calendar. In this day of multiple 
Thanksgivings, such information is increasingly 
important. 

4. The daily program. Too often kindergarten at- 
tendance is upset by a slighting attitude on the part 
of uninformed parents. When they know all of the 
days’ activities, they become conscious of their 
value. It is important that parents realize that the 
kindergarten is an essential developmental level in 
our educational plan. Our program was set forth in 
the form of a letter from the children to their par- 
ents. It was amusingly illustrated with stick figures. 

5. Suggestions for visits. This is both an invitation 
to visit and a manual of suggestions to make the visit 
most worthwhile. 

6. Suggestions for conferences. Hours, possible 
questions for discussion, and the importance of fre- 
quent contacts are set forth. 

7. The manuscript alphabet. Many children wish to 
print at home and mothers find it helpful to have 
guidance in correct form. 

8. Miscellaneous information such as the nurse's 
services, how to mark clothing, helping children to 
become independent, milk and orange juice service, 
discarded articles the kindergarten finds useful, etc. 


TENURE— 
(Continued from page 282) 

tenure’, is no credit to the teaching profession 
and is doing much to discredit the real pur- 
pose of tenure. We feel that it is entirely rea- 
sonable for a school board to require all teach- 
ers to attend summer school at regular inter- 
vals or to require a single teacher upon recom- 
mendation of the supervisory or administrative 
officers to acquire a reasonable amount of 
advanced training. 

We believe that many teachers as well as 
the public have misunderstood the real pur- 
pose of tenure. We are anxious for all teach- 
ers to understand the intent and purpose of 
the law. We believe that when this is accom- 
plished we will not have any difficulty in se- 
curing public confidence The committee is 
preparing a definite plan for co-operating with 
all locals in the state. We ask that you co- 
operate with your local when this plan is put 
into action. 

J. C. Chapel, 


Chairman, Welfare Committee. 
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Founders Day—February 17 

Forty-three years ago the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers had its birth. This 
year and every year, on Founders Day, it is re- 
born to service in the cause the Founders loved. 
Individual members renew their dedication to 
the spirit of service which vitalized the pro- 
gram of the pioneers. Associations rededicate 
themselves to the service of the community in 
which their work goes on. It is fitting that we 
echo the words of one who put the meaning of 
this day in telling phrase: ‘On this the birth- 
day of the Congress may we say with sincerity, 
‘We believe in the future of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers; we honor its 
Founders; we endorse its principles; and we 
pledge our support in the interests of childhood 
everywhere.’ ” 

During February, 500 parent-teacher asso- 
ciations in Wisconsin, including a membership 
of 30,000 parents, teachers and interested 
citizens will be dedicating a program to the 
Founders of the National Congress. Local 
parent-teacher associations also will be re- 
dedicating their efforts to a more effective pro- 
gram of cooperation between home and school 
so that child welfare may be adequately 
guaranteed. 


“To My Son—To My Children” 

Holidays are over and the whole wide world 
of mankind turns again to the human concern 
of acquiring, of holding, of bequeathing to the 
next generation. This endeavor to pass on to 
our children the good things of life has a long 
history which goes back into the twilight of a 
buried past. In the mounds of ancient Babylon 
diggers have uncovered huge terra cotta jars 
packed full of small tablets of clay covered 
with writing. Etched on these cakes of clay is 
a vivid story of the national life of twenty-five 
centuries ago, telling of borrowings and hoard- 
ings, of deposits and drafts, of contracts and 
wills and inheritances. 


Set forth in deeply graven words and sym- 
bols is an ancient philosophy of the family life 


of all classes of people from the highest court 
officer to the lowest peasant and slave. Here 
are revealed the mutual relations, the duties and 
the responsibilities of parents and children 
toward each other: 


“To my son the gift of life, the goods of this world 
of which I am possessed, and my caravans . . . Let 
this be recorded and the record shall stand: all cattle 
and furniture and stores of grain are bequeathed to 
the next generation of my household . . . Slaves, 
beasts of burden, jewels—tilled land and houses and 
silks—wine and purple hangings, and horses—all that 
is fair and good that I now hold . . . To my son— 
to my children—to the next generation.” 

The winds of centuries have stripped the 
rich earth from the fields that once yielded 
their living crops for man and beast. Houses 
and palaces with their gossamer hangings are 
buried deep in ages of blown sands. Jewels and 
silver and gold are scattered over the face of 
the whole earth and are lost to man’s knowl- 
edge. Yet down through the ages one heritage 
and one only has endured—the gift of life 
itself. All else fades away with the passing of 
time and is lost. 

Parents today feel and answer to the race-old 
desire to give to their children the best of liv- 
ing and of life. The pattern for that giving has 
been sought by mankind for generations. One 
hundred and fifty years ago it was phrased for 
our recording and our achieving in the declara- 
tion of our human rights—'‘Life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.”’ In this new year be- 
fore us there is no higher duty for the adult 
generation than that of setting forth in im- 
perishable word and law and deed the deter- 
mination that these rights shall be the abiding 
heritage of our children and that they shall not 
perish from the earth. 


Frances S. Pettengill 
President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
“National Parent-Teacher,” January, 1940 


4th and 5th Districts Health Project 

Mrs. Irene Hugunin, Health Chairman for 
the 4th and 5th District, set as her goal for 
1940, ‘‘A hearing test for every child in Mil- 
waukee County, to discover the handicapped 
child who is waiting to be found”. Although 
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many tests have been made in the various 
schools in the County, the limited number of 
audiometers available and the lack of competent 
operators has limited the project. About 30,- 
000 children in Milwaukee are still to be 
tested. The presentation by the Jane Delano 
Post 408 of the American Legion, of an audio- 
meter to the 4th and Sth District and to be 
available to anyone competent to use it, will 
mean that the goal of this project can now be 
realized. This most needed gift will be turned 
over to the Works Project Administration and 
will be used by their nurses or employees, and 
will be used under the direction of Mrs, Har- 
riet Clinton, director of Health Projects. The 
Delano Post is made up of less than 100 nurses 
who served in the World War, and their in- 
terest in the parent-teacher project in Milwau- 
kee County is to be most highly commended. 
The members of the 4th and Sth District of 
the Wisconsin Congress are deeply grateful for 
this gift which will be their permanent 


property. 


Convention News 

“Safeguarding the American Way of Life 
through Everyday Living” is the convention 
theme for the 1940 Annual Convention of the 
Wisconsin Congress, to be held in Fond du 
Lac, April 23, 24 and 25, according to Fred S. 
Schnell, Sheboygan, Convention Program 
Chairman. 

Tentative program plans will deal with the 
theme in a series of major program sessions by 
interpreting the theme from (1) the com- 
munity angle, (2) educational emphasis as it 
relates to youth and the prevention of delin- 
quency; (3) from the point of view of a 
democracy in a troubled world and finally (4) 
the recognition of spiritual values. 

Key programs are now arranged and early 
reservations are urged for the Legislative Din- 
ner, Tuesday night, at which the new educa- 
tional and child welfare legislation will be in- 
terpreted and discussed, and the Annual State 
Banquet, Wednesday night, to which reserva- 
tions must necessarily be limited to 750. The 
banquet will be held in the Crystal Ballroom 
of the Hotel Retlaw. Reservations may be sent 
at any time to Mrs. H. A. Rosenthal, 173 East 
11th Street, Fond du Lac. Price, per plate, 
$1.10, including tips. Please remember that 
reservations will be closed at 750. 

Features scheduled are the breakfast for lo- 


cal presidents with the State President, Wed- 
nesday at 7:15 a. m., a City Council Breakfast 
at 7:15 Thursday morning, and a Magazine 
Breakfast scheduled also for 7:15 a. m., 
Thursday. 

Wednesday noon will find all districts in 
special luncheon meetings—with from 12:30 
to 3:00 p. m., allotted to them. These pro- 
grams will vary to meet the needs and wishes 
of the various districts. 

The Convention program is so arranged that 
parents and teachers will be able to gain ma- 
terials and information which may be utilized 
in building and improving the program of 
every local parent-teacher association. Educa- 
tors will be interested to know that the Tues- 
day program will be given over to education 
and that Dr. E. T. McSwain will be the key 
speaker Tuesday night. The sectional programs 
scheduled for Thursday morning will also be 
of tremendous interest to the educational lead- 
ers as they will deal with the active parent— 
teacher program in the rural, elementary, and 
high school parent-teacher associations. Wis- 
consin educators are urged to reserve April 23, 
24 and 25, for attendance at the annual con- 
vention of the Wisconsin Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 


PTA Radio Broadcasts 

The regular weekly radio program of the 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
scheduled for 3:30 p. m., each Monday over 
WHA, Madison, deserves the interest of alert 
parents and teachers. Copies of the broadcast 
may be secured from the State Office of the 
Wisconsin Congress and may be used for re- 
broadcasting or as a basis for discussion in 
study groups. The programs are worked out on 
a unit basis and during the current year are 
reviewing the four purposes of education as set 
up by the American Educational Policies Com- 
mission: Self-realization; Human-Relationship ; 
Economic Efficiency; and Civic Responsibility. 

Current programs are scheduled as follows: 


February 5—The Beginnings of Education for 
Economic Efficiency 

February 12—The Education of a Potential Consumer 

February 19—The Seven Questions Facing Youth 

February 26—Vocational Guidance at the High 
School Level 


March 4—First Steps in Becoming a Producer 

March 11—Can the Grade School Child Learn the 
Value of Work? 

March 18—Are the High School Years an Index 
to Economic Success ? 

March 25—Vocational Guidance at the University 


Level 
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QUICK UNDERSTANDING 
Lasting knowledge and faster pro- 
gress reward the user of Nystrom 
maps, globes and charts. 

Nystrom offers a complete line of 
visual aid equipment for courses in: 
Geography — General Science 

History Bolany 

Civics Zoology 

Economics — Physiology 


Write For a Catalog 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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Your Visit to Milwaukee 





Is Made More Enjoyable by 
Stopping at the SCHROEDER 
Metropolitan atmosphere... 
Cocktail Lounge and Circular Bar 
Coffee Shop with popular prices 
te 
The Beautiful EMPIRE Dining Room 


Music and Dancing—at Lunch, Dinner, 
After Theater, except Mondays 


Music by America’s Leading Bands 
Air Conditioned 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 


MILWAUKEE 
WALTER SCHROEDER, President 
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FTORDS 


Cause the mountain-sheltered 
seas that gold rush sourdoughs 
once sailed toward the dream of 
sudden riches. Board a modern 
air-conditioned train and travel 





scenic routes to Seattle, where your one-class All-American 
steamer heads for America’s own Alaska. In this magic 
land of scenery-as-you-sail, ocean steamers cruise to the 
very face of tremendous glaciers . . . strangely carved totem 
poles stand as silent symbols of a bygone era . . . the Mid- 
night Sun turns night into day .. . the vast Interior calls 
you to more exploring in Matanuska Valley, Mt. McKinley 
National Park and along the Yukon River. Come to nearby 
Alaska any time from May through September. Rail and 
all-inclusive steamer fares fit a moderate travel budget. 
Select from a complete choice of Alaska cruises and cruise- 
tours with frequent sailings. Coupon brings details. 
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-HLIGHTS OF EDUCATIONAL NEWS: SINCE 


SPECIAL TRAIN PLANNED FOR ST. 





New W.E.A. Committees 
Named by Pres. Rowen 


Council on Education 

Fred G. Bishop, Two Rivers— 
Chairman 

C. J. Anderson, Madison 
H. J. Antholz, Spooner 
Mauree Applegate, Janesville 
E. H. Boettcher, Wausau 
John Callahan, Madison 
L. P. Goodrich, Fond du Lac 
George Hambrecht, Madison 
Frank Holt, Madison 
Frances Jelinek, Milwaukee 
T. J. Jenson, Delavan 
Wm. C. Knoelk, Milwaukee 
Ida Ooley, Balsam Lake 
Hilda B. Oxby, Eau Claire 
T. S. Rees, Racine 
Bernice Scott, Sheboygan 
A. J. Smith, Union Grove 
Esther Tilleson, Oshkosh 
J. E. Worthington, Waukesha 


Locals Committee 

E. C. Hirsch, Wausau— 
Chairman 

Alice Byrne, La Crosse 

W. T. Darling, Wauwatosa 

C. A. Hatfield, Park Falls 

R. A. Herbison, Springbrook 

B. A. Kennedy, Prairie du Chien 

Charlotte Kohn, Madison 

Elsie Kopplin, Appleton 

Robert Lohrie, Chippewa Falls 

Mrs. Autie C, Sanford, 
Ladysmith 


Public Relations Committee 
Fred Witter, Burlington— 
Chairman 
Mary McAdams, Tomah 
Robert Ozanne, Neenah 
Mary Potter, Racine 
J. C. Rutherford, Phillips 


Welfare Committee 
J. C. Chapel, Kenosha— 
Chairman 
Elsie M. Chell, St. Croix Falls 
J. A. Van Natta, Sturgeon Bay 
P. M. Vincent, Stevens Point 
jos. H. Walsh, Lancaster 


Board of Review 

Harriet Harvey, Racine— 
Chairman 

Kathryn Boll, Madison 
Phila Humphreys, Manitowoc 
C. P. Larson, Durand 
Margaret McMahon, Green Bay 
Kenneth Outcelt, Balsam Lake 


fe 





Executive Committee 
Maps Plans for 1940 


The annual meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee was held on 
January 12. The 1939 officers 
wound up business, whereupon 
the new officers proceeded with 
plans for the present year. 

Following general approval of 
the schedule followed at the last 
convention, it was voted that the 
Representative Assembly meet on 
Thursday afternoon. The officers 
also approved a program for that 
evening. It was agreed to run 
double programs on Thursday 
and Friday mornings to accommo- 
date the crowd. 

A new section— Radio and 
Sound Problems—was recognized 
as a section of the next conven- 
tion. A committee on Induction 
Into Citizenship was authorized. 


A. L. Prodoehl, Milwaukee 
H. E. Smith, Sheboygan 

Floyd Smith, Wisconsin Rapids 
Howard Teasdale, Monroe 


Retirement Committee 
Grace Ogden, La Crosse 
Chairman 
Wm. T. Darling, Wauwatosa 
Mark H. Ingraham, Madison 


CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


Resolutions Committee 
E. L. Brown, Chetek—Chairman 
Alice Drake, La Crosse 
Leonard Froling, Rhinelander 
Clarence Greiber, Madison 
Paul Kaiser, Juneau 
A. R. Page, Madison 
Meta Raasch, Milwaukee 
Marjorie Scudder, Marinette 
Floyd Whittington, Superior 


Credentials Committee 
H. C. Zimmerman, Milwaukee 
Chairman 
H. Thoburn Ralph, Wauwatosa 
Alice Brady, Green Bay 
Grace Webb, Black River Falls 
George Bassford, Ashland 


Necrology Committee 
Arthur Dietz, Wautoma 
Chairman 
Roy Tibbets, Hersey 
Mary Meyer, Sun Prairie 
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‘May Have Misses 


LAST MONTH'S JOURNAL BH 


LOUIS MEETING 


Early reports from administra- 
tors throughout Wisconsin indi- 
cate that our state will be well 
represented at the AASA conven- 
tion in St. Louis, Feb. 24-29. 


Special Train Planned 


Reservations filed for the special 
train service to St. Louis indicate 
the usual sizeable delegation from 
Wisconsin. Arrangements have 
been made with the Wabash Rail- 
way Company, the departure from 
Chicago to be Saturday, February 


24, and arrive at St. Louis for 
dinner. 
An attractive round-trip coach 


fare of $6.55 will prevail for peo- 
ple travelling together on the go- 
ing trip. Return at any time in 
coaches is permitted. If you have 
not filed your reservation with the 
WEA office, do so at once. A spe- 
cified number is necessary to secure 
a special train; if not sufficient, 
the party will go in special coaches 
attached to a regular train. 
Wisconsin school people have 
always considered these “specials” 
a splendid opportunity to widen 
acquaintance and meet friends. 
Out-of-staters are welcome to join 
us. Information on the purchase of 
tickets and other details will be 
sent from the Secretary's office 
Join the crowd. 


Doudna To Speak 


Wisconsin will have a share in 
the general program, as former 
president Doudna will be one of 


the speakers on the convention 
theme “What's Right With the 
Schools?” Mr. Doudna will tell 


the conventioners what's right with 
elementary education, Francis "Ke 
Spaulding of Harvard will uncover 
some excellent features of educa- 
tion on the high school level, and 
Willis A. Sutton of Atlanta will 
speak on the commendable traits 
of American youth in general. 

Many other features, such as a 
huge musical pageant presented by 
the public schools of St. Louis, a 
mammoth stage revue on The Pur- 
poses of Education, and an actual 
broadcast of America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air, devoted to educa- 
tion, promise to make this con- 
vention one of outstanding value 
and interest. 
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HEADLINES YOU May HAVE MiIssep 





CREDIT UNION CONTINUES TO SERVE TEACHERS 


The annual report of the Wis- 
consin Teachers Credit Union in- 
dicates continued growth and serv- 
ice to Wisconsin teachers in need 
of temporary financial assistance. 
During the past year the JOURNAL 
has continued to remind teachers 
of this service, and while this has 
undoubtedly helped in some in- 


stances the greater reason for ex- 


pansion of services rests in the 
recommendations of satisfied users. 

At the end of the 1938 fiscal 
year there were 592 participating 
members, as investors and borrow- 
ers; at the end of 1939 there were 
880 members, and the number of 
borrowers had increased from 379 
to 546! A 5% dividend was paid. 

The financial statement for 1939 
is as follows: 


CASH REPORT 


Receipts: 

Paid on Shares_____ $ 51,345.71 
Loans to members 

fepaia. 525 -~ 80,662.85 
Notes payable ____- 10,000.00 
Borrowers Insurance 435.13 
Gross Income _____ 5,941.28 
Guaranty Fund credit 558.98 
Undivided Earnings 

Clea - =.= 73.99 
Guaranty Reserve re- 

COREY, wx eise coo 51.02 








Cash Exchange ---- _ 3,086.36 
Total Receipts ______ $152,155.32 
Cash in banks, Jan. 
(A RES 4,433.77 
Closed Bank % Jan. 
hee, oso. 925.27 
ee $157,514.36 
Disbursements: 


Shares Withdrawn__$ 13,780.86 


Loans to members__ 99,320.88 
Dividends paid on 

GHATS oo 2,796.04 
Notes payable repaid 12,000.00 
Borrowers Insurance_ 431.19 
Gross Income __-- 862.80 
Undivided Earnings 

(Guar...R), ..- 558.98 
Guaranty Reserve 

CHAIRES. 2-225 305.27 
Closed Bank Reserve 51.40 
Advertising Reserve 61.80 


Cash Exchange —_-- 3,086.36 


Total Disbursements_$133,255.58 
Cash in banks, Dec. 


SH) POO ee 23,384.91 
Closed Bank % Dec. 

3 ag > | a 873.87 
fetal ........ $157,514.36 
PROFIT AND LOSS 

Expenses: 
Interest Paid ...... $ 88.88 
Other expenses ____ 770.16 





Cash Shott .=..2.. 3.76 
Dividends Credited. 2,796.04 
To Guaranty Reserve _ 1,015.70 
To Undivided Profits 1,266.74 

$5,941.28 

Receipts: 

Interest Received __-$ 5,544.29 
Entrance fees ______ 340.00 
| TVS a ae ten a a 56.99 


$5,941.28 


BALANCE SHEET 


Assets: 
aS, $ 61,808.18 
Due from Dep. 
Banks (C/D) --- 15,000.00 
Due from dep. bank 
(checking) =.=. 8,384.91 
Due from _ closed 
DANK ao bea ooce 873.87 
$86,066.96 
Liabilities: 
NS ea $ 79,657.88 
Borrowers Insurance 20.51 
Advertising Reserve_ 4.73 
Reserve — Closed 
| ae ae 873.87 
Guaranty Fund Re- 
SOING sac meen 3,261.45 
Undivided Profit __._ 2,248.52 
$86,066.96 





ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Room 1524,—25 E. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 


Established 1885. Our record of placement in all grades of educational institutions from Uni- 
is outstanding. Write for information and 1940 forecast. 


versity down to Kindergarten 
Report your vacancies. Careful selection of applicants 


White Plains, N. Y.; Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies 


assured. Corresponding Agencies: 





We place many teach- 
ers in fine city and 
suburban schools, 
especially around Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee. 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 
Member N.A.T.A. 


The experienced teach- 
ers we placed in 1939 
received am average 
increase of more than 
$250.00. 











HUF 





TEACHERS AGENCY G64 teachers 


MISSOULA, MONTANA 
Member N.A.T.A. Certification book. free to members. 


ALASKA AND THE WEST 

needed. Excellent opportunities all departments, 
particularly music. For early placement register with Huff’s now— 
superior placement service for a quarter of a century. 











TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
CHICAGO 


Our Service Is 
Nationwide 


We find there are better opportunities for qualified teachers than there have 
ever been before. Executives are searching carefully for teachers who not 
only have the educational training and experience, but who also have ex- 
cellent qualifications in personality. We try to serve carefully the interests 
of both executives and teachers. Early registration is an advantage. Member 
N.A.T.A. Address: 1200-11 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





19th Year 
Good Teachers 
Good Positions 
Good Service 








Write for Free Bulletin: “Vacancy News of 1940.” 
Teachers’ Application Handbook Free to Members. 


SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE 


910 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. At. 6763 


Member 
Nat’l Ass’n 
Teachers’ 
Agencies 











”” PARKER 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL ENROLLMENT AND PHOTO OFFERS 


518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. 





TEACHERS AGENCY 





Member N A. T. A. 


GEO. R. RAY, Owner and Mgr. Since 1929 
For 20 Years a Wisconsin Superintendent 





MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Laugh and Che 


The Root of All Evil 

Two Georgia darkeys were discussing the financial 
condition of the country. They didn’t agree. 

“You's all wrong,’’ one vociferated. “Dey ain’t no 
money sho-tage. Ah asked mah bankuh is he out o’ 
money and he tuk me in de vault and showed me 
piles an’ piles o’ money. And ah says could he let 
me have a little. And he says he sho’ could, has ah 
any collat-rul? Ah hasn't. Now, dat’s what's de 
mattuh wid dis country. Dey’s plenty o’ money, but 
we’s jest runnin’ sho’t on collat-rul.” 


Changed Specifications 
Contractor: “How much will this bridge for my 
teeth cost?” 
Dentist: ‘““Oh, about $175.” 
Contractor: ‘““Couldn’t you just put in a culvert?” 


Whew !! 

“You remember when you cured my rheumatism 
a year ago, don’t you, doctor?’ asked the patient, 
“and told me not to get myself wet.” 

“Yes, Ephraim,” replied the doctor. 

“Well, I just wanted to ask you if you think it’s 
safe for me to take a bath now?” 








A New Project Request 

A Swedish farmer who wanted to make his perma- 
nent home in this country appeared for his naturali- 
zation papers. 

“Are you satisfied with the general conditions of 
this country, Mr. Olsen?” he was asked. 

“Yah, sure,’ answered Olsen. 

“And does this government of ours suit you?” 

“Well, yah, mostly,” stammered the Swede, “only 
I lak to see more rain.” 


All Modern Conveniences 

A little chap was offered a chance to spend a week 
in the country, but refused. Coaxing, pleading argu- 
ing, promise of untold wonders brought from him 
nothing but the stubborn ultimatum: ‘No country 
for me.” 

“But why not?’ his mother asked. 

Because,’ he replied, ‘they have thrashin’ ma- 
chines down there, and it’s bad enough when they 
do it by hand.” 


The Diplomatic Approach 

Murphy had been careless in handling the blasting 
powder in the quarry and Duffy had been deputed 
to break the news gently to the widow. So, said he: 
“Mrs. Murphy, isn’t this the day the fellow calls 
for the weekly payment of Murphy's Life Insurance ?”’ 

“It is,’ answered Mrs. Murphy. 

“Well, now a word in your ear,” said Duffy. 
“Sure, ye can snap your fingers at the fellow today.” 


The Better Happroach 

“With all due deference, my boy, I really think 
our English custom at the telephone is better than 
saying ‘Hello’ as you do.” 

“What do you say in England?” 

“We say: ‘Are you there?’ Then, of course, if you 
are not there, there is no use in going on with the 
conversation.” 








Considerate 
Freshman: “We sure have a fine landlady. She 
saved me the most tender part of the chicken when 
I was late for dinner yesterday.” 
Soph.: “What part was that?” 
Freshman: ‘The gravy.”’ 
—Ohio Schools. 


Oh-Yah? 

The manager of a moving picture theatre in the 
South was recently held up and robbed of $1,350 as 
he was about to place the money in the night deposi- 
tory of a local bank. The receipts were those of the 
current film, ‘““You Can't Take It With You.” 


Mistaken Identity 

Roy Simpson, negro laborer, was putting in his 
first day with a construction gang under a foreman 
who was known for getting the maximum amount 
of labor out of his men. Came quitting time. Before 
he went, he approached the boss and said: 

“Mister, you sure you got me down on _ the 
payroll 2?” 

The foreman looked over the list of names he 
held. “Yes,” he said finally. “Here you are—Simp- 
son—Roy Simpson. That's right, isn’t it?” 

“Yaas, boss, dass right. I thought mebbe you had 
me down as Samson.” 


Dogged Knowledge 

“Yes,” the teacher explained, ‘quite a number of 
plants and flowers have the prefix ‘dog.’ For in- 
stance, the dog rose and the dog violet are well 
known. Can you name another?” 

There was silence, then a happy look illuminated 
the face of a boy at the end of the class 

“Please. miss,” he called out, proud of his knowl- 
edge, ‘‘collie-flowers!”’ 


Ether Or! 

Teacher was trying to get her class to understand 
something about the ether. 

“Now, then,” she said very patiently, “what is it 
that pervades all space? What is that something 
which no walls, no doors, no windows c2n shut out?” 

The class was silent for a while, then Freddy rose 
to his feet. 

“I know, teacher,” he of fried 
fish and chips.” 


said, “the smell 


—Michigan Educational Journal. 


—And So What! 

Struck by the notice “Iron Sinks,’ in a shop win- 
dow, a brilliant passer-by went inside and said that 
he was well aware that iron sank. Alive to the occa- 
sion, the smart shopkeeper retaliated: 

“Yes, and time flies, but wine vaults, sulphur 
springs} jam rolls, grass slopes, music stands, 
Niagara falls, moonlight walks, sheep run, Kent hops, 
and holiday trips, scandal spreads, standard weights, 
rubber tires, the organ stops, and wire stays 

But the visitor had bolted. Collecting his thoughts, 
however, he returned and shouted, “Yes, I know, 


and marble busts.” 
Selected. 
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WE'RE OFF TO SEE 


e @ 


fA ’ i 


Let Greyhound introduce you 
to the wonders of the world— 
right here in your own country 


Take a deep breath, throw back your shoulders, and 
say from the bottom of your heart... “This is my 
own, my native land!” You'll be quoting from a grand 
old poem—but how true it rings this year! 

fou will find that 130 million other Americans are 
seeing their own country in a clear new perspective 
discovering things so thrilling and beautiful that they 
seem to open up a bright new world. To see the 
unparalleled wonders of America intimately, you 
must travel the great highways. To travel these high- 
ways in maximum comfort, fully relaxed, and at a 
fraction of driving cost—you must go Greyhound. 


GREYHOUND 





THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU “THIS AMAZING AMERICA” 


Let us send you “This Amazing America’’—one of the most 
fascinating booklets published—with 140 pictures and stor- 
ies of strange, unbelievable things and places on_ this 
continent. A grand little help in class work! To get your 
free copy, mail this coupon to GREYHOUND TRAVEL 
BUREAU, 509 6th Ave., N., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Name 





Address 





City ST-2WI 
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MINNESOTA 9 


Summer Session 








The best proof of the value 
of Minnesota’s summerg 
sessions is their large erg 
rollment. More than 800, 
courses cover all fields of 
interest, with especial em- 
phasis upon those leading 
to Baccalaureate or Ad- 
vanced Degrees in Edu- 
cation. e More than 500 
educators, many of na- 
tional and international 
reputation, plus advan- 
tages of the University’s 
great Library, Laborator- 
ies, and Research facilities, 
create an outstanding 
opportunity. e Two terms 
—the first beginning wit 
registration Monday ang 
Tuesday, June 17 and 1848¢ 
..- registration for second 
term, Monday, July 29.44 






{ 


Write NOW for Complete Bulletin. ™ 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


677 ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS « MINNESOTA 
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EDUCATIONAL 


COMING EVENTS 


Feb. 9-10—Southern Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation, Madison. 

Feb. 24-29—American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, St. Louis. 

April 5—Northeastern WTA Convention, at Fond 
du Lac. 

April 24-27— American Association for Health, 
Physical Ed. and Recreation, at Chicago. 
April 29-May 3—Study Conference of the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Ed., at Milwaukee. 
May 4—Wisconsin History Teachers Conference, 

Memorial Union, Madison. 
June 30-July 4—Summer NEA, at Milwaukee. 








“Tom” Boyce, principal of the Cass Street (Ro- 
tary) school, Milwaukee, recently announced his 
intention of retiring next June. He is dean of the 
Milwaukee public school principals, having served 
46 years in that capacity. He has received national 
recognition for organizing the Cass school on a 
“rotary basis’’ whereby children study the funda- 
mentals for one and a half hours in their home 
rooms and then go to special rooms for music, 
literature, art, gymnastics, and other specialized 
subjects. 


The president of the Northwestern Wisconsin 
Schoolmasters club, Mrs. Vera R. Hestekin, county 
supervising teacher of Taylor county, announces a 
meeting of the Club to be held at Eau Claire on 
Wednesday, Feb. 14th. 


Miss Marcella Klebesadel, kindergarten teacher 
in Horicon during the past two years, recently re- 
signed to accept a government position in the 
Indian school at Chamberlain, Sduth Dakota. Her 
work there began the first of last month. 


The December 22 issue of the Washington Park 
(Racine) High school, Park Beacon carried the first 
four color photograph we've seen in a high school 
paper. It was beautifully done, and showed what 
a fine printing job the high school printing de- 
partment could do. The entire project was staged 
by staff members of the Beacon,, under the direc- 
tion of H. R. Johnson, printing instructor. The 
color photo was taken by Adolph Wagner, with 
the help of Edwin Jerstad. All who participated 
in the project are to be congratulated. 


Superintendent Mueller’s thirty-fourth annual 
report on Manitowoc County schools is replete 
with interesting facts upon educational activities 
carried on throughout that county. What caught 
our eye was pictures of honor students, a detail 
map locating roads and school districts by num- 
ber, and a directory of all districts. This compila- 
tion cannot but be well received by the public. 


Mrs. Margaret J. Williams of Lake Bluff, IIli- 
nois, has been appointed supervising teacher of 
Washington County to succeed Mrs. Izetta Byers 
Christensen who resigned at the close of the cal- 
endar year. Mrs. Williams has had a variety of 
Supervisory experience in prominent schools. 


SPOT Liggrit 


Section chairmen met at Milwaukee on Janu- 
ary 13 preparatory to building their respective pro- 
grams for the 1940 convention on November 7-8-9. 


The Welfare Committee had a meeting on Janu- 
ary 13 relative to the present status of Tenure. 
We hope all will follow the releases sent out by 
the committee to Locals’ presidents and admin- 
istrators. 


The new Portage high school building was dedi- 
cated January 17. Supt. Callahan and Supervisor 
Schmidt spoke at the exercises. We congratulate 
Supt. Henkel and his associates upon the fine new 
facilities. 


Miss Louise Denef, teacher of German and his- 
tory at New Glarus High school, had a very pleas- 
ant but unexpected trip to Washington immedi- 
ately after Christmas. Shortly before the vacation 
period she received an invitation to a White House 
tea on Dec. 28, being extended to members of the 
American Political Association, in convention in 
Washington. She accepted, and spent the rest of 
the holiday visiting other points of interest in the 
East. 


For many of us these long winter months are es- 
pecially hard on the pocket book. We again remind 
our readers that Wisconsin teachers are fortunate in 
having a special loaning service through the Wiscon- 
sin Teachers Credit Union. It’s grown to be one of 
the most important credit unions in the state. For 
details as to its financial picture turn to the “Head- 
lines You May Have Missed” section of this Jour- 
NAL. We are proud that we can offer deserving 
teachers financial assistance at much lower rates than 
those charged by commercial loaning agencies. 


Miss Mary Olson, eighth grade teacher in the 
Jefferson schools, has been appointed principal of the 
new elementary school just completed and put into 
operation. 


Arthur Henke, for the past 14 years a member of 
the Watertown High school faculty, has retired from 
teaching to go into business. 


Illness notes from Eau Claire: Sam Davey, prin- 
cipal of the high school, returned to his office shortly 
before the Christmas vacation, having been confined 
in the hospital and his home for some weeks due to 
illness. . . . Miss Josephine Kelley was hospitalized 
last month due to an injury to her leg the early part 
of December. She will be unable to resume her duties 
as grade supervisor for several months. 


The question of Teacher Tenure was discussed by 
members of the Medford Local, Dec. 19. Guy 
D'Orazio of the social science department and Wm. 
Koenig of the physical education department led the 
open forum discussion. 


Miss Annie Brandsmark, laboratory technician at 
the state department of health branch in Rhinelander, 
was married to Supt. C. F. Hedges, Neenah, shortly 
before Christmas. Mr. Hedges has been superintend- 
ent of the Neenah schools since 1917. 
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COLORADO presents a summer program 
for serious and effective study. It provides 
excellent buildings, libraries, laboratories, and 
a faculty of nationally recognized compe- 
tence. Located in the foothills of the Rockies, 
a mile above sea level, in sight of perpetual 
snow, the University has a superior environ- 
ment for summer study, with unsurpassed 
climatic and recreational advantages, Organ- 
ized hikes, week-end outings, visits to glaciers, 
excursions to the Rocky Mountain National 
Park, and mountain climbing. 


> yen 17toJuly 19 


July 22 to Aug. 23 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Jour- 
nalism, Art, and Music. Special Mountain 
Camp for Geology and Biology. Maison 
Frangaise. Casa Espafiola. Deutsches Haus. 
University Theater with special instruction 
in Dramatic Production. Complete system of 
Demonstration Schools — Nursery to High 
School. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators. Special op- 
portunities for graduate work. Organ recitals 
and public lectures. Educational Conferences. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. R) 


Please send complete information and Bulletins checked: 


Summer Quarter Catalog 
(including Graduate School) 
O Summer Recreation Bulletin 


(1) Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Name 
St. and No. 
City and State 
























* 





The WEA is one of nine state associations spon- 
soring a credit union, and one of twenty-four states 
which has formulated a code of ethics. 


The Antigo Local, under the leadership of President 
Marie Dwyer, has been doing a number of worth. 
while things, and what's of more importance, has 
mapped out a fine program of future meetings and 
projects. An early fall organization meeting was fol- 
lowed up with a general faculty party. A steady 
publicity campaign has kept the citizens of Antigo in 
touch with school affairs. After the state teachers 
convention delegates reported to all teachers in the 
form of a special bulletin. 

Plans for future meetings include joint meetings 
between teachers and board members, panel discus- 
sions on professional problems and a spring party 
of a social nature. 


U. S. Senator Alexander Wiley spoke to the Forest 
County Local on Dec. 9th. His topic, Education for 
Democracy, was very well received. 


The annual Christmas party of the Douglas County 
Teachers association was held in Superior on the 
evening of Dec. 15th. After an evening of varied 
entertainment, gifts were exchanged and refreshments 
served. 


Mrs. Izetta Byers Christianson, supervising teacher 
in Washington County for several years and promi- 
nent educational worker, resigned her position at 
holiday time. She will make her home in Madison. 





We offer Domestic and Foreign Tours and Cruises 
by Air, Bus, Rail and Water 
Hotel reservations—Travelers Checks 
MUELLER TRAVEL & INS. AGENCY 
One Block off the Square at 


126 South Pinckney Street 
Fairchild 433 Madison, Wis. 








OPPORTUNITY 
for Principal or High School Teacher 35 or over, dis- 
satisfied with prospects and willing to make change in 
June entailing likely sacrifice for one year in order to 
become established in Wisconsin as exclusive repre- 
sentative for new, enterprising midwestern publisher. 


Ability to meet principals and superintendents and 
address groups on occasion, coupled with good 
health, courage, sincerity, resourcefulness, consistent 


application, and freedom to travel 5 days a week will 
produce net income in excess of $3000 beginning with 
third year. Write in confidence to Box T, Wisconsin 
Journal of Education, Madison, Wis. 
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WILLSIE 3 


CAPS and COWNS 
For Sale ot Rent 


Reserved for you is a sample 
Willsie Cap and Gown. We 
want you to see this finer cos- 
tume on one of your stu- 
dents, for seeing, in this case, 
is really believing. All wool 
—hand tailored—correct style 
—individual box  delivery— 
these are a few Willsie feat- 
ures you'll like. Send for 
your sample today—no obli- 
gation—we pay postage both 


ways. 
PAUL A. WILLSIE CO. 
457 W. Fort Street Detroit, Mich. 
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Supt. G. E. Denman, Green Bay, was recently re- 
elected head of the local school system for a three- 
year term. On Dec. 31 Mr. Denman finished his 
fourth year as superintendent at Green Bay. He first 
came to Green Bay over nine years ago, as principal 
of the East High school, after which he went to Mari- 
nette as city superintendent for three years, moving 
back to Green Bay in 1936. 


The county superintendents of southwestern Wis- 
consin held their annual sectional meeting on De- 
cember 18, at the court house at Dodgeville. Those 
present were Supt. Ralph of Grant County, Mrs. Ellis 
of Iowa, Mrs. Rouse of Monroe, Miss Cullen of La- 
fayette, Miss Krakow of Eastern Dane, Supt. Thomp- 
son of Western Dane, and Supt. Anderson of Rich- 
land County. 

The day was spent discussing topics of common 
interest. Among them were the organization of plans 
for citizenship training in the various counties rep- 
resented, transportation and school bus inspection, 
closing small schools and the question of state and 
county aids in these cases, the equalization of aid 
between counties, tenure, and other items of interest. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are Supt. Earl 
Anderson of Richland County, Chairman, and Supt. 
Esther Krakow of Eastern Dane County, Secretary. 


We have just learned that Prof. Robert C. Pooley 
of the English Dept. at the U. of W. was elected 
first vice-president of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English at the Thanksgiving meeting in New 
York. We thank Miss Verna L. Newsome, Milwau- 
kee STC, for this item, and we hasten to render our 
belated congratulations to Prof. Pooley. 


The end of this school year marks the termination 
of two important teaching careers at River Falls STC: 
Erasmus A. Whitenack, for 46 years teacher of for- 
eign languages, and Walter H. Hunt, who not only 
served as a teacher but also as a member of the 
Wisconsin legislature for many years. For a number 
of terms Mr. Hunt was chairman of the Education 
Committee of the Wisconsin senate. 


Two Antigo teachers, Miss Margaret Kavanaugh 
and Miss Anna Quinlan, were the honored guests at 
a tea given them on Dec. 21 by members of the 
Antigo faculty, in recognition of their many years of 
teaching service. Both of them are retiring from 
school work, after 25 years of teaching in Antigo. 
The following teachers took active part in planning 
the program: A. C. Epple, Miss Marie Dwyer, Jerry 
Moran, and Michael C. Ruplinger. 





NECROLOGY 


* WEA Member at Time of Death 


Miss Rose C. Swart, 92, former member of the 
Oshkosh Normal school faculty, in whose honor the 
Rose C. Swart Training school on the Oshkosh STC 
campus was named, died at her home in Washing- 
ton D. C. shortly before Christmas as a result of a 
cerebral hemorrhage. Her teaching career closely 
paralleled the history of the old normal school at 
Oshkosh. She joined the faculty of that school in 
1871 and remained as teacher until 1923, with the 
exception of the school year 1879-80 when she 
taught in St. Paul. 


Cassius Monty, 72, a teacher and administrator in 
Wisconsin from 1887 until 1914, died at his home 
in St. Croix Falls, on Dec. 22. 
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x TIMELESS and timely is George 
Washington’s statement in his Farewell Ad- 
dress: ‘‘’Tis our true policy to steer clear of 
permanent alliances with any portion of the 
foreign world.” 


a ““GUILTY of embracery, fined 
fifty dollars!” shouted the judge. ‘‘ ’Tain’t fair, 
I ain’t hugged nobody!” protested the dapper 
plaintiff. What was wrong with his interpreta- 
tion? Consult your WINSTON DICTIONARY. 


NOW, not sometime, junior high 
school pupils may participate in the world of 
science through Dr. Franklin B. Carroll’s series. 
INTERPRETING SCIENCE, which comprises three 
books—UNDERSTANDING OUR ENVIRONMENT, 
UNDERSTANDING OuR WoRrRLD, and UNDER- 
STANDING THE UNIVERSE. 


AUTHOGRAM 


“GEOGRAPHY IS BASIC, WITHOUT I-T, HISTORY 
AND CIVICS ARE DRAMAS IN THE AIR—PLAYS 
WITHOUT A STAGE. LITERATURE LACKS ADE- 
QUATE SETTING WITHOUT GEOGRAPHY. READ- 
ING, WRITING, AND CIPHERING ARE BUT TOOLS 
OF THE MIND. EDUCATION BEGINS WITH 


GEOGRAPHY.”’ —J. Russell Smith 














NAY *4FIND the population of Ger- 
many; of Texas.’”” From FOREIGN LANDS AND 
PEOPLES by J. Russell Smith, this caption under 
a diagram which shows the comparative size of 
the German Reich and of Texas suggests mate- 
rial for a lesson in international understanding. 


“VY To YOU, we reissue the invita- 


tion of the St. Louis Fair song of yesterday— 
**meet us at St. Louis” —Booth C 14-C 16. 


AA THE EXCITING primary read- 
ing series, EASY GROWTH IN READING, answers 
the demand for an easy reading program incor- 
porating leading advances in the field. Witha 
low vocabulary load, reading readiness materi- 
als, thrilling stories, gorgeous illustrations— 
these books are a 1940 sensation. Write today 
for the beautiful illustrated booklet or ask for 
a copy at the A.A.S.A. meeting in St. Louis. 


The JOHN C. WI] NS TON COMPANY 





WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
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BOOK GOSSIP 


One of the biggest bits of publishing news for 
Wisconsin school people is the new series of readers 
published by the Macmillan Company under the title 
The Democracy Readers. The newsworthy fact on the 
series rests partially in the authorship, with Lois 
Nemec and Maybell Bush of the State Department 
as authors of three of the books. The entire series 
consists of the following books: Primer, School 
Friends, $.72; First grade, Let’s Take Turns, $.72; 
Second reader, Enjoying Our Land, $.84; Third 
reader, Your Land and Mine, $.92; Fourth reader, 
Toward Freedom, $.96; Fifth reader, Pioneering in 
Democracy, $1.00; Sixth reader, The Way of Democ- 
racy, $1.20, Junior grades, Our Democracy, $1.32. 
All prices given are list. 

But before we comment on the details of the books 
written by Mrs. Nemec and Miss Bush a few words 
of general description might serve to give the reader 
a general impression of the series, which has been 
published under the general editorship of Prudence 
Cutright and W. W. Charters. The ideal behind the 
entire series of readers rests on the premise that chil- 
dren, upon hearing elders criticize various phases of 
our democratic society, might get the impression that 
we really have little or no faith in our democratic 
rights. With this thought in mind the authors of all 
these books have sought to emphasize, (through ex- 
periences within the realm of child understanding) 
the characteristics of democracy which belong to our 
heritage and which, if not emphasized, may be ac- 
cepted with indifference and treated with negligence. 
The underlying purpose of the books is to give the 
child factual background which will protect him and 
his philosophy against those who harp upon the 
weaknesses in our democracy and exhalt the idealistic 
virtues of other ways of life which are often more 
glamorous because they are distant. 

The essential characteristics of democracy as as- 
sembled in our Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution of the U. S., our Bill of Rights, etc. are 
all described in these books. 

As far as the mechanical make-up of the books is 
concerned, all follow the same plan. There is an 
abundance of well-done art work, the value of which 
is considerably lessened because the majority of the 
pictures are in black and white. Each book carries 
a few full page color illustrations. 

Wisconsin school people who know Mrs. Nemec 
and Miss Bush can be proud of the fact that our 
state is so well represented in this new series of 
readers. Mrs. Nemec has contributed the first two 
books of the series: School Friends, the primer, and 
Let's Take Turns, the first reader. The primer stresses 
the child’s relationships in his home and at school, 
teaching lessons of cooperation, consideration of 
others, pride in good work, and acceptance of re- 
sponsibility. Let’s Take Turns carries the same sort 
of lessons in story form, again giving the child a 
feeling of interrelationship with others in his home 
and school life. Stories stress the respect for private 
property, the rule of the majority with respect for 
the rights of the minority, the rights of free discus- 
sion, kindness and tolerance toward others, etc. In 
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Miss Bush’s book Enjoying Our Land the child's en- 
vironmental experience is broadened beyond his own 
community and he is introduced to the wonders of 
America. As in all the books the stories emphasize 
basic principles of our democratic life. 

The other books of the series expand the ideas in- 
troduced by Mrs. Nemec and Miss Bush, giving the 
child reader an appreciation of our national history, 
and the accomplishments of others which have re- 
sulted in the richness of our national life. 

It's easy to ‘‘go overboard” on a series of this kind, 
for the talents of authors, artists, and publishers have 
been combined to produce a series of readers which 
promises to have a great deal of influence on the 
direction of teaching in American schools. 


One of the most attractive sets of science and 
health readers to come to our attention this school 
year is The Scientific Living Series published by the 
L. W. Singer Co. of Syracuse, N. Y. 

We have had the opportunity to look over books 
covering the pre-school age and grades up thru four. 
Books five and six are probably ready now, and plans 
are to carry the series into the junior and senior 
high school grades. 

The series starts off with two pre-primers: “We 
See’ (32 pages, 20¢ list) and an accompanying seat- 
work booklet at 13¢ list. Titles of the other books: 
Primer, Sunshine and Rain (64 pages, 60¢ list); 
book one, Through the Year (160 pages, 72¢ list), 
book two, Winter Comes and Goes (224 pages, 84¢ 
list), book three, The Seasons Pass (288 pages, 96¢ 
list), and book four, The How and Why Club (316 
pages, $1.04 list—also an accompanying experiment 
booklet for 24¢ list) 

The series has been written under the editorship 
of George W. Frazier, who has appeared in Wis- 
consin at teacher conventions, Other authors are 
Helen Dolman, Francis Shoemaker, and Kathryne 
Van Noy. 

At first glance the most outstanding feature of the 
series is the high quality of the illustrations. The 
books are printed in offset, and many of them are in 
four colors, done as beautifully as any school books 
we have seen. Even when black and whites are used 
the drawings are worthy of special mention, for they 
surely do add to the attractiveness of the books. But 
good looks is not all that these books have to recom- 
mend them. The content is presented in an exceed- 
ingly attractive manner, with scientific facts pre- 
sented in terms which children can understand and 
appreciate. At all times the practical side of the sub- 
ject is borne in mind by the authors. When new 
terms are introduced they are repeated frequently 
and explained in the form of practical application 
within the realm of child experience. As the books 
reach the upper grades there is a tie-up with actual 
experimentation on the part of the students, either 
individually or collectively. And of course, the vocab- 
ulary development has been done with scientific care, 
so that at no time need the student feel beyond his 
depth of understanding. 

All in all the series appears to be of outstanding 
quality, and we will be anxious to see how the idea 
is carried on into the high school grades. 
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